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BUBBLES. 


BY JACK MANN. 


A babble rises on the etream— 
Fluets onward with the tide; 

Ge poved and buoyant dose it seem, 

o 1 can eer betide ; 

But, ch! as ewift as moments pass 
Its transient beauty Bice! 

A thing of beauty will pot last— 

eweetest pleasure dies 





Bo likewise hope springs up as soon, 
And dances on ite way, 

And tells us, ere another noon 
Will reach « day 

But, ab! it was too bright to last— 
It could not stem the tide; 

Ite perfect day, its vision 
And hope itself has died. 


I will not grieve, although my dream 
Be what | ne'er may see; 

My eye of faith can make it soom 
As though it yet might be 

“A little while!" Ah, yes, I know, 
Tt may be lost from view ; 

Thea, whee I must, I'll let it go, 
But pot Ull then— would yous 


ee 


THE EBONY CASKET; 
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BY RETT WINWOOD, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FLIGHT. 


When the strange man, who had dropped 
as if from the to Bernice’s rescue, 
reached the threshold of the door, after hav- 
ing laid Bill unconscious at his feet, he en- 
countered only a woman’s figure. 

It was Meg, who had followed her son up 
the staira, in order to steal the precious 
ebony casket from her poor drugged ris- 
oner, as she had been bidden to do by Cap- 
tain Marthe. 

But the twain had met with a very differ- 
ent reception from the one they had counted 
upon, 

A shrill shriek of rage and fury fell from 
Meg’s lips at the sight of her worthy son, 
lying stark and stiff before her. With the 
cry of a panther deprived uf her young, she 
sprung furious) the unknown. 

“ You've killed him !” she screamed ; 
“ You've killed my boy !” and a volley of 
the most fearful curses fell from her lips, as 
she tore wildly at the man’s throat and un- 

rotected face, as if bent upon scratching 
is eyes out. 

After a futile struggle or two, he caught 
her flying hands, and held them fast. ut 
she writhed viciously in his grasp, and tried 
to bite and tear his flesh with the few tusk- 
like teeth that ornamented her jawa. 

“So that’s your game, is it?” he mut- 
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was dangerous to remain there, as (aptain 
Marthe, or other friends of the a 
twain, who occupied the house, might come 
at any moment. And yet Bernice could 
not be removed until she had in some de- 
ree recovered from the effects of the drug 
Sieg had administered. 

Presently he raised her with some diffi- 
culty in his arma, and bore her to the open 
window, where the cool night air fanned her 
brow. Water was the only restorative at 
hand, and this he used plentifully, as there 
wasan abundant supply in the earth-ware 
pitcher on the wash-stand. 

Bill soon began to kick and throw him- 
self about so violently that the unknown was 
compelled to desist from his efforts to restore 
animation to Bernice’s rigid frame long 
enough to pinion the troublesome fellow, 


time previously. 
The villain was furious when he realized 
the true state of affairs. With curses loud 


wicked eyes watching steadfastly every 
movement made by the man who had been 
so recently his prisoner. 

“Save your preath,” said the unknown, 





tered. “We must contrive to put a stop 
to it.” } 
He struck her a heavy blow upon the 
temple that made her stagger. While she | 
was still reeling dizzily from the effect of | 
it, it was but a moment's work to tear the 
stout handkerchief from her neck, and with | 
it bind her hands securely behind her back. | 
Her feet were also secured, and then the un- 
known pushed her into the nearest corner. | 

“ Lie there, you woman-fiend, until I see 
who is to be my next adversary.” 

He stationed himself by the open door- | 
way, waiting and listening. No sound came | 
up from below. A strange, horrible silence | 
reigned. Captain Marthe was evidently 
not there. The house was deserted of all 
save the four strangely-contrasted persons in 
that reom. 

Convinced of thia, presently, he once 
again approached the drooping figure by the | 
couch. Bernice still lay there, so like a 
dead women that he shuddered and recoiled 
as he bent over her. 

“If she was drugged, the narcotic must 
have been very powerful,” he thought. 

Meg's scattered senses were rapidly re- 
turning. She was swearing horribly again, 
and struggling to break her bonds. Some- 
times she would desist for a moment to 
glance at her son, and then great tears 
would run down her wrinkled cheeks. 

Callous and hardened as this wicked crea- 
ture had shown herself, there was stil! a ten- 
der spot in her heart—the love she bore her 
son. 

Few creatures are so vile they contain no 
germ of latent good. 

Badly as he had been treated in that 


of iron; but I refrain. 


to recognize him. 
ebony casket ? 
it up to you. 


calmly, at last. “It will do you no good w 
revile me. My hour of triumph has come.” 


“ Yea,” returned Bill, between his teeth; | lessly. 


and deep, he lay foaming on his back, his | 


| will need it. We must quit this house at 
| once.” 

“ Quit this house? Can we? 
open ?”’ 

Then her gaze fell upon the two bound, 
struggling figures near the opposite wall. 
She started, and stared wildly. 

“ The casket !" she cried again. 
these wretches stolen it from me?’ 


In the way 


“ Have 


a glad amile rippled over her face. 
“ Safe, safe [" she whispered. 
be praised ; it is where I hid it.” 
She was not fully herself, as yet. Her 
new-found friend, seeing this, made another 
eflort to rouse her. 
“ Drink,” he said, again placing water to 


* Heaven 





She laid one hand against her heart, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


her lips, “Now you must get up and come | 
with me. All is lost if you linger here 


very much as he had secured Meg, a short | Come, if you would flee forever from the | 
i | my words.” | 

She would have pleawled with him, but | neal on her burning eyes and bloodless lips, | orbe they curtaiuned 
A dead the house with us Mr 


power of your enemies,” 
She gavehim a searching glance, and her 
brown eyes lighted up wonderfully. 
“T am ready,” she said, in an eager 
voice. “I will go with you this instant.” 
“Are you strong?” 
“Quite strong, sir 
any rate, to leave thix place. 
“Then come with me.” 
She took his hand, clinging to it help 
Her limbs were not quite steady, at 


Strong enough, at 





“but for these cursed bonds it would be of | first; they almost refused to perform their 


short duration, however.” 


| office. She trembled all over aa they passed 


“J shall be far enough from here before | the spot where Meg and Bill were lying 
| Vile oaths and curses were hinsed after them 
“ You will never get beyond my reach,” | by mother and son, 


you have the power to harm me. 


he raid. 


“Til hunt you down again if it! 


“Make haste,” said Bernice, shivering 


takes half a life-time to do it. Then we'll! “Take me away from this aa quickly a 


have a reckoning.’ 


“If the reckoning were to come to-night,” | 


the unknown returned, with a calm smile, 
“T should pound you to a jelly with this bit 
You are sure to re- 
ceive your just deserts some time, without 
my help. prefer not to sully my hands 
with such as you.” 

Bill's answer wasg bitter curse 

The unknown turned his back on him 
contemptuously, and resumed his labors 
with Bernice. After more than an hour's 
anxious suspense, his efforts were crowned 
with success A soft color began to waver 
in the girl’s pallid cheek, and her bosom 
rose aud fell more rapidly 

“So like—so marvellously like!” mut 
tered the man, desisting a moment to rtare 
at her in half-incredulous amaze. 

Bernice’s heavy eyelids at last trembled, 
and were gently raised; her eves fixed 


themselves wildly but inquiringly upon the | 


face of her new-found friend 
“ Leave me!" she moaned, anable at first 
“Go! Do you want the 
I will die sooner than give 
You have my answer.” 
Phy did the gentle-faced man, leaning 


heuse, the unknown (as we must still cal! | over her, recoil at her words, a from a 
him) could not help pitying the desolate old | blow? | 


He leaned over Bill, feeling his 
pulse and heart. 
The faint fluttering of returning life could | 
be discerned. 
“ Your son is not dead,” he said, gently, 
i Wl ho baste Bs | 
i were, per ; but 1) 
am not his j He will soon 
scious as yourself. The blow I dealt only | 
stunned him, so far as I can now dis 
cover.” 


an expression of relief showed itself in her 
yellow, wrinkled face. 
For some time silence reigned in 


the unknown had seated 
hi near Bernice, and acemed lost in 


He we. profatiy wondering what he 
could do with the poor unconscious girl. Is! 

















Meg grumbled some inaudible words, but | You are my friend 


and asked for water. 


shot and heavy. 
“ Try to call ap all your strength,” he | never knew father or mother 


whispered, while she was drinking. “‘ You | been told that they are dead.” 


“ The ebony casket" he muttered. Then 


| a strange light irradiated hi« whole counte 
nance. “Another proof of her identity 
Ah, heaven grant that the casket is indeed 
in her pomension !” 


Aloud, he said softly -— 
“ Hush! you have nothing to fear. Tell 
?’ 


as con- | me if you are 


She took his hand, pressed it gratefully, | 


and whi : 


ispered 
“Much better. Ah, I remember all now. 


“Yo; your friend.” } 
“Thank God. 


I should have gone mad in a little while.” | 
Rhe 


her hand to her head, | 





| 


possible.” 
They crept down the dark etairway, hand 
The hall-door stood ajar. In an 
if r the pity 


in hand, 
other moment they were out un 
ing stars of heaven 

“ Giod be praised!” faltered Bernice, “I 
fee! better already. I am sure we shal! get 
clear at last.” 

The cool night-air, perhaps 
thought of freedom mingled with it 
to act upon her sensitive organization with 
tonic power. Her brain grew clearer, the 
strength came back to her trembling liml« 

“Which way?’ said her companion 
halting. 

“Anywhere! anywhere! so that we get 
far away from thi« dreadful place.” 

They set out, hand in hand The road 
was lonely and dark, only «tars, those twink 
ling lamps of Giod—lighted their way, but 
they went on and on, with hope ever grow 
ing brighter in their hearts. 

Searcely a word was spoken. At Inst 
after having journeved many miles, they sat 


because the 
seemed 


| down to rest, for Bernice was tired and foot 


sore. The dew clung heavy to her drew 
and the morning air was blowing up fresh 
and chill, for the night had nearly worn away 

“You have never told me your name, 
said the man. 

“ Bernice Vance’ 

“And mine ie-—Saul. Yee,” with a lit 
tle hesitating pause: “you may call me 
Saul.’ 

“ Have you no other name ?” 

“No other? Surely, that is enough. At 
least it is enough for me.” 

Then a long silence followed, and while 
it lasted Saul, as he had denominated him 
self, seemed buried in the most profound 


thought. 
“Have you a father or mother?’ he 
asked, suddenly, trying to pierce the gloom 


1 was almost in despair. | with his strange eve 


“ Neither,” answered Bernice, sadly. 
“You are sure 7’ a quiver of intense ex 


Her eyes were blood- | citement in his voice. 


I am a waif—a stray. | 
But I have 


“(Quite sure. 


. 
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“You believe the story 7” 

“ Why should I doubt it? 
—— of their existence.” 

“There is some mystery enshrouding 
your birth ?” 

“Yea,” she anawered, frank'y. “I have 
no right even to the name I bear. But | 
chose it for want of a better.” 

“Tlave you no friends?” 

“None I can trust. None who are will 
ing to help me.” 

“ Poor child! 


1 never had | 


I think I can help you.” | 
*You?” with an inflection of surprise. 
* Yeu.” . 

“Tell meaghow? I do not understand 
Do you know aught of my history 7” | 
“Perhaps,” he returned, evasively. “I 
do not wish to build up false hopes. There | 
fore, I shall not tell you what I fully believe 
until there is ample proof to substantiate | 


some namelens oo caused her to desiat 
“T heard you speak of an Ebony Casket,” 


| Saul said, as they rose to move onward, | 


manner had lost the nervous trepidation 


Yes, I have it hidden here, next my 
heart.” 

“Who gave it to you?” 

“A woman who claimed to have been my 
nurse, She exacted a promise that I would | 
not open it until | became of age. 1 think 


age 


o os 


BERNICE PAUSED, WITH ONE HAND ON HER HEART AND HER EYE DILATED, AND AT THE SAME TIME DORA RAYMOND CAME SWIFTLY TOWARDS HBR. 


and the burning words he had whispered in 
her ear. Amuredly it would be scarcely 
ager to meet him again here and now 

le might be led to think she was coming 
to him for protection. 

What were her plans? Alas! she had 
none. The future seemed one great sea of 
trial and uncertainty, where every hope 
might go to shipwrec 

Pie path broadened, and there was no 
longer grawin it. It looked as if worn by 
constant travel, Suddenly a foot crashed 
ou the gravel, just ahead. Bernice paused, 
with one hand on her heart, and her brown 


| eyes dilating 


At the same instant Dora Raymond turned 
an abrupt bend in the path, and came awiftly 
towards her 

Dora looked a ghost, No marble conld 
have been whiter than her face. An awful 
dread, an unconquerable terror had set ite 


and in her drawn, pallid features 

woman could not have looked more rigid 
She advanced rapidly, with the air of a 

person meeting some terrible crisi« 


She paused, and held out her band 


it contains proofs of my birth and parent ope but she checked herself, and kept 


ver yuolee even and firm by a powerful 


“Of course you are very anxious to find | effort 


out ite contenta?” 

“T would give a year out of my life tw 
know the truth,” she answered, in a low, 
intense tone 

Not another word waa spoken. The «ub 
ject was dropped as abruptly as it had been 
taken up, though each woukd have liked 
very much to have lifted the veil of myrtery 
in which the other was enshrouded ‘ 

They hurried on. At last the gray of 
dawn brightened and deepened into the 
perfected glory of sunrise. Still they held 


their weary way, worn, tired, bedraggled 


Phey searcely dared stop of rest le rithema eneniy 


At last the dixtant hum of machinery « 


reached their ears, and the belching smoke | 1 


of the factories wae right before their eyes he 


ayy ramid of ever lightening gloom ‘ 
An hvyeterical cry ew aped Hernice'’s liye 
“Millbrook! Safe! safe’ © 

praised! Nobody will dare molest us here 

ond some very child-like tears dropped over | 


Cicnl be 


her face, but they were tears of jov 


avn 


CHAPTER X 
BACK TO MILL BOOK 


Hernice now led the way. She felt a 


girl's neck, kissing her rapturously 
posible” 
for loxt.”’ 


yaszing wonderingly inte 


It euch a relief to se 


“O), Bernice" she eried, and fell on the 
“Ta it 
We had almost given you up 


Bernice drew back a little 


Of course this warm greeting porrled her 


It pourzlesl Seul te when he saw how 
leathly white wae Dora « face 

“What does it all mean?’ he thought 
‘Te thie pretty women playing a part? 

But, unfortunately, he did not know Diora 
Nevertheless, she was hin bitterest, moat re 
though they had never ex 
Haut be 


tithe gueweed that euch was the cme though 


hanged a word in all their lives 


might have guewwed it had he known 
sactly whe and what «he wae 
” waid Nernice 


Are you glad to see me 


Lhora’s face 
‘Clad? echoed 


rerover and over again 


the hypocrite, kissing 
“| am overjoved 
vou here, safe and 
I have 


leath alot vou.” 
“Tt in strange,” faltered Bernice 


been frightened nearly ¢ 


Diore pave her a ewilt glance, and wand 


“Tm aere 1 have reason to reyoiwe I 


natural reluctance to traverse the village tell where vou have been all these weary 

*treeta under the circumetances -@ magnet days and nights’ ‘ 

for the regards of the curious A preoner in a howe below, by the 
Therefore she struck acrom a field of river 


rank, lush clover, and from thence passer 


A prisoner” echoed Dora, lifting her 


inte @ fresh-green enclosure that proved to handain well-«iunalated amazement Yuu 
be a gentleman's private grounds are jesting’ It can't be true? No one 
Saul followed her unresistingly, His would dare to shut you up against your 


that had characterized it in the first place 


There was a strange glow upon his cheeks 
a strange lightin his eyes Ile «niffed the 


air, every now and then, as if the free winds d 


f heaven had a tonic power in which his 


whole soul exulted a 


long enough since he had breathed them 


And well they might, for it had been 


reeiy. a 


Bernice’s feet frresently struck into a bh 


grase-grown path, which she followed «lowly = a 


and with di culty 
an xioualy 
growing upon her mind that it wae Lasalle's little stamp, and flashing eves. 


She glanced somewhat 


around. The conviction was 


grounds into which she had penetrated 


t 


A hot blush suffused her cheeks at the “ 
hought. She recalled their last meeting 


thought to win me in that way 


epiret 


HKernice dropped her eves, and anawered 
‘Tt was Captain Marthe.” 
“Captain Marthe’? The villain! What 
vl he mean by such infamous conduct? 
The girl's lide «wept her burning cheeks, | 
nd very woftly she said 
“Ele pretended to love me Perhaps he 
But it was 
mistaken move on his part. I shall hate 
im— hate him eternally for what he hax 
uade me eutler” } 
Medesty gave way before her kindling | 
She said these last words with a | 


“Poor HKernice!’ murmured Dora.- 
Ilow you must have suffered !”’ 


“Lowe it all Captain Marthe.” 


“The wretch! He ought to be - 
ished.” Then, the wild stare Pith 
which Bernice till regarded her, she added : 

“Why do you look atme so? Iam your 
friend. I have no other wish than to be 
your friend.” 

“Lean trust you?" 

“Of course,” a purple flush mounti 
denly to her brow. “| want you to 
aud forgive the past. You will?’ 

Khe Ted lowered her volce w the low 
thrilling tones of supplication. Khe looked 
wretched, penitent. A sheen of tears was 

in ber beautiful eyes. 

“T promise to forget all that you really 
wish me to forget,” said Bernice, her dis- 
trust almost conquered, 

“Thank you, It is so good—so kind of 
ou not to bear malice, IT was rude to you 
nm the mill, the day you dingy ” 
strangely. | have thought of jt, and wept, 
scores of times, since you were gone. if l 
had an unkind thought of you then, it is 
now banished from my heart, From this 
time forward, | am only going to pity and 
love and admire you.” 

Rernive’s lips were wreathed with a eweet 
though halfincredulous amile, Even yet 
the could not understand this sudden change 
in Dora. Hut she was too tender-hearted 
to reject her caresses. 

“T have to beg your pardon for a great 
many unkindnesses that I cannot now put 
into words.” Dora resumed, in a soft whisper 
“ But, all Task is the opportunity to prove 
to you how sincerely | wish to atone for the 
part ” 


aud - 


Then there was a brief silence. Bernice 
look up eagerly, at last, 

“These grounds,” she aid. “Do they 
belong to Mr. I le?” 

“They do. You must come up to the 
house with me, and be his guest. I can a» 


sure you of a ~~ — “a 

“ Tia guest!’ eche rnice, 

“Why not? Mr. Lasalle is a better friend 
to you you know. He has been untir- 
ing in the since you were first missed. 
He has not rested night or day,” 

“Tt was not he who gave me liberty.” 

“No, But he would have found you, 
sooner or later, I suppose you owe your 
liberty to this gentleman ?” 

Bhe turned as she “ly fixing her pen 
trating gaze upon Baul’ toe. Mhe even 
amiled in the sweetest winning way she 
knew so well how to awume, and held out 
her hand 

He took it, bowing low and seeretly chink 
Ing what a very pretty gir she was, and 
wondering ot himself for having felt even a 
momentary distrust 

“I owe everything to Mr. Baul,” said 





| 








| wevtnnnel ine the 
Thora badd | 
never shown herself particularly friendly 


| Dora, with an atrof wel! 


Rernice, warmly, “Tle set me free. Lean 
never be grateful enough for all he has 
done.” 

“Let me add my gratitude to yours,” said 
Dora, her long lashes «weeping her cheeks, 
and thus hiding the strange glow in the 
“Tle must come up to 
Lawalle will wish to 
vee and thank him” 


Khe began to glide up the path, Both 


(me! Bernice and Raul followed, though in a 
would almost have sworn she expected to | dazed, f 

see Hernice then and there, so stern and | temptres had thrown a glamour over then 
cold wae the expression of her face 


hewildered away he beautiful 
from which they could not wholly om mye 


It seemed the most natural thing to the world 


Some sharp sentence trembled on her lips, | to obey her 


Hat Bernice felt il at ease She did not 
like the idea of confronting Lasalle’ More 
over, a vague repulsion which was scarcely 
an active one made her tremble every tio 
Dora's bright eves sought her own 

Presently she heard « strange crackling 
shrubbery clare to 


tfall res 


the path 
A mufiled tex hed her eare once or 
twice She waa eure «be 
glitnpee of a man's stalwart figure flitting 
from oue ornamental «hraub to another 

“ We are followed whe 


patintng 


anghe the ehadow 


ered aber getl ¥ 


ldora stopped too, an indefinable « ayers 


sion darkening the punk-aod white pret 
nese iol her face 

“Nomense Pernice ! “are priva 
grounds rene <t \ « hivl moa 
bershedd fie Tying perder here 

Maul came uy “er them, and aid 
with an air of yrito nviction 

* We ere not alone co the grownds > Mies 
Pernice miay be ry her conjectures, al 
ter all’ 

” Hal niuittered Thorns “Tt wae th 
gardener vou saw Te convince wou tl 
1 am correet, To will eunnmon bin here 

She lifted a silver whistle to ber lips, and 
blew a woft blast pee t bhi tishes tn 
etantly parted aod a ta lank, ungainly 
fellow came atriding towante them 

“You see | make mvelf verv much at 
howne bere ehe «acd in answer to Bernice « 
look of mute unquiry 

The new-comer paused before them, dot! 


ing hee hat with an air ot extreme hamili 
Ike wae tot 
means Ife 


rusty reel barr amd 


a prepeewening fellow, by any 
hinent-coloread «hk 
twinkling 


greenish grey eves set deeply in his head 


had a pare 
a pair of 


Was it imagination, or did Bernice 
serve a quick glance of intelligence jouw be 
tween him and Mine Kaymond as he came 


jap? 


ake 
simulated carelens 


“ Where is vour Master, James ”” 


im 
The man hesitated scarcely a moment, 


and then replied 


: —- him 


“ Walking in the fir-plantation, Mus.” 
“You may take us t» him.”’ 

sa You, Mine , 

He was turning to depart, but Dora 


' Then she looked steadfastly at 
Bernive. “My dear friend, perhaps you 
would suoner go up to my room with me? | 
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knew you are tired You here had ne op 


perhaps | doutt if you wish to show your 
wolfte Mr Laslle 










Bol td wih % 


Taughingl¥ Tai of wer jew 
celled hands upon Saul « 
tre” ehe man! amd take care that you 
do wet linger tee beng An hoor hence we 
shallespet ty meet you in the drawing 
roam. th mot disappeant ue 
Bhe emilel upon him again in & manner 
turned the poow fellow '« head ; 
then 


that farriy 
shook bande warmly, and mutely 
sagned for hom te belbow Jamem 

Haut ber eves barned with a hateful, lurid 
ligebet, that bended U1) to emebe«ty 

lew wl, rather iil for Saul, thal ly 
ogi "" wm Phen dietinetiv, of utegpagt 
ther ef presi In that case be would 
ewe been ome th heme remiy te have beblewenh 
James into the deeper masses of the ehrul 
aS A Peaj- 
ug AlAs “~ two mem were lot to wight, 


Deere grasped Dernice’s hand tightly im her 
own 


“Come che call, in a von that 
semsribest otramagely coded aul hareh lat ue 
go in 

CHATTER NI 
wary werri f#att | 

Maul walked on at the heels of the an 

rainly fellow Thyra hat denominated 


ames, threading tint one laly rivthine 
path and then another 

Ile oleerved, with « feeling of growlng 
uneasiness, thal car h sucommive rod he 
aed over was taking him further and 
further from the hetm 

He glanced sharply at his companion 
onee or twice The man's face wae wot dis 
tinetly viele = He kept a pace of two in 
ol ranre, pothaye on purpare to avold tow 
chime we tathny 

Hat hie rusty red hair 
hang dog sir goverally, were enough to in 


loping gait, and 


opire Alet rivet 
"Whe bewke 
Raul “oD wonder of he ix really a gardener? 
Ile has not the appearance of one” 
Aloud, he eau prem nity 
“Have we much further to g 
“A litth wav. only a Titth way,” an 
swored James, 
did not turn bie head 
“JT am tired 
have reste! ” 
” Mr Lasalle «I! make vou very wel 
come, «ir We have only to go down that 
tura eslort to the right, and 


path vemnler 

weare with hhites 
Lead on, then,” for they had paused, 

aliost inwolunt atily, whik “yp aking 

* Master will give You the beet nom in 
the levee when he learns you are Min 
Thora’s friend 

Soul started abrupily , 
fhuched his face, 

* Whose friend ™ he Quertioned 

This was the first time he had heard the 
beautiful temytrose called by any name 

“Mise Dora's, sir,” aud 
wheeled halfway round, and favored Saul 
with a long, bew ihlered «tare 

The latter did not bear it very well 
Ih pour rhe Gash diet ont of hie face, and it 
blanched to g@eetly whiteness, Ile put 
out one shaking hand, and laid it upon Tie 
COMP Mahon © ati 

” Nea? 
hae she 

James hesitated manifeetly at a low what 
to sayordo. Te blarted out the rath 

“Raymond, sir) Dora Ray avond.” 

Saul did meat cry out, bat he stomd 
brwathlow — fixed asa clone, staring wildly 
at the m called gantener 

“Tere Raymond.” he murmured, like 
one talking io adream. “One of te Ray 
monds of Shrublancde ?" 

James siammered, and stuttensd, and 
finally made answer 

: wo! | rewken 


a eulden purple 


he echoel!l, “what other name 


come 
Least ways, | never heart of it.” 

A sort of shiver can over Sauls frame 
He rallied from the muowentary bewilder 


ment into which he had been thrown, He | 


caw James glance ewiflly up and down the 
path, with a shrewd eve, that seemed to be 
caloulating chances 


Lang acy uatotance with danger had made | 


him cautious to an unusual degree, dle 
ewung ball rodnd, with his eyes kindling 

“You have lied tw me," he said, deliber 
ately, sloppaag hort 

Lue man changed ool 

No, Lewear | have wot, air 

wr You shall wik with master lle can 
tell vou all alevut Mine laos Perhaps ou 
are right, bat Tdow t aay you are, mind.” 

Saul did nut stir, Ile balance! 
upon he to undeded whih way & 
turn 


(ome on, 


win! 


le creel, wud 
Oonticliee growing #0 strong he 
reeeet ak “1 don't 
Lasalic w in these greunds al 


You are door. ving on 
den) +, the 
couhl ao longer hope ¢ 
lelewe My 
a“ 

James wheelal bervely upom him et that, 
a devil gittion 1a hes grewnash gray eyes 

Ile w | ewenr (ome en 

I shall oa, vou can being him here if 
you chow.” 

They were y ar the fir-planta 
fon Neul coukd dietuaetiy bear the wind 
mg hing aud mobbing song the branches of 
the ine. The aod fell epon his cass al 
most ke adirge Ii seemed to presage ill 
& hum 

James stor! sient &@ moment after the 
abrupt refusal to ge om. Ihe saturnine fee 
tures worked couvulsvel® hue Mashing 
eye seemed alowet Ww sem! terth sparks 
ol fre 

Deddlenly he blew a shrill whistle: then 
turmed upoe Meul with the face of «a baffled 
beud 

“ Tetravecd S cried the hapless man, in a 
vows of utter despair, bur he could net fail 
te saterpre sweh « lowk as that 

He tarped fy. James pounced upon 
dim © th the fury of « uger 

“ Take thet!” he excke med, dealing Seu! 
a stunning blow with his J ee oe 
“You've given ue trouble enough,” with 
atearitiesth “I'm tempted to put bout 
of your power ever to trouble us agaia.” 

Seal reaied, momed ani both 
hands over his temples bows! 
desert. 


@ vere me 


portunity to maker « decent tollet for daga., 






ere thot In his fawon,” Uhemnghet | 


toleme equ cmmely. Che gh he eal | 


I have traveled far since 1 | 


Mine Dora didn't | 
from no such place ae Shrublanda | 


THE SATURDA 
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u before, a fitile way in the beck. | i to ere my engage 
ound t ; she continued, afer Seinen 

dike lightning « hie | ony 
»® trap — the m pa 
wt hecmeme aometh 
eure 
so! Mow .< 1 me 


Aat 
than bv 


TREASURES IN HEAVEN 


Beers « ie of we@rth © treater. 
We have \etiehed’ pen corth 
Mey be re bemed eommet ing orth 
Fug the epending @0s bet hong, | 
Theagh the par hare were tut email 
‘ “ee beer per ghee erie ‘ 
hee - thee 
a dn ale bate ee 
ATT the gold we leewe behind use ! 
» duet « 


* my fret wh ! 





? (Thotigh 
Wek od quite in tele 
Pince @e wetther can direct it 
’ Oy the win de thi lune tweet | 
| Nat im other worlds capect i 


Viet @e bh arded @e hate let 





What © gete in 
We mey cafely coll our owe 
Thue of treseure freely etree 
Por the futare ee mar bh ard 
rep, ie eaten 
nthe the Lord 


Pun the anges 
Wheat te leat o 






—— 
DIBENCHANTED, 
nh) sorny snane, 


An autecon suneet ‘about the. 
Heeb worl hulle, aad the 
oak Soughe with oe re klow, a 

to 


Vane role down the that 
from hue old cou out village 
high road ae me ts h 


mother, a fair, geotle in 
wilow's weeds, locked aflee an ex- 
pression of anstotws solic 7 4 


“Are vou «ure, my dese quite sure 
| that om have chosen whaaly che wail w 
him ae they parted 

“Why. muther, do glia?” hed been 
his reply “Hose ie all you gould desire 
she ie refined, accom) |i: hed, and 
very beautiful.” 

“1 hope my boy wi 

J the 


heen ter bee 


pot be dina 
ed” marm 

Yet poople whe 
that Kose loth a 








Ah, me!" y 

Meanwhile, Pall cantered quietly 
away liut, after aw ile, he dropped the 
rem on hue herte a mete ae 
little oaxket from hi 


comtained ane ring, r eet with 
pearls and ae ' ht wash 

menting, a he @utned it over in “ 
fingers, aod held at opin the autumn «meet, 
his handsome eves grew tender and humid, 
and his bearded lip trembled like a wo 





); mene 
Philip Vane's love-story was very brief 
He was one of those men who are net easily | 
captivated, and so he had remained heart 
whole until the preoeding spring, About 
the frat of May he attended an agricultural | 
show in an adjoining county, and at a ball 
j there bad met Rose Denham, the prettiont 
j girl in Talbot, and he lost bis heart, 
Kose Denham was the first woman he | 
[had ever Joved and he loved her very 
blindly, bewildered and bewitehed as he 
j was by the rare and exquisite beauty of her 
| face; and in lew than a month after their 
, first meoting, they were allieneud lovers 
| The ree fires of wumset had faded, and the | 
| stare were out in thoussnds inthe musty au 
tumn skies, when Philip reached the little 
j country house in which the Denham lived. | 





There were lights in the windows, and the | 
jund of @ panne, scoumpaniod by a sweet 
| mithieh voice, reached his car Rose was 
winging, he sail, with a fond smile; and | 
| fastening bis hore, he passed along the | 
| gravel walk that kel tothe door, There he 

paused an instant, bate — to the thrilling | 
| voige with all a lover's ardemt admiration, 
and fanoying childishly to himself, how 

eased and startled Hose would be if she 

vew he waa there; and then and there a 
silly whims porsewed him to give her a lithe 
| *Erpriae, 

Acourdingly, he stale round to the diaw 

| ing room window, It was open, for the an 

tom night wae balmy, and he had a full 
view of the apartment, Rose was at the 
piano, in her becoming evening-<dlres of 
ehvebloe, with bee hair falling in golden 
showers over her white shoulders That abe 
easnot alone, Hangmg over her, and toy 

ioe with her ringlets, as he turned the mu 
| wie, Was @ young man of an exceedingly fop 
pish appearance , and Rose did net seem in 
the least annoyed by his excemive familiar 
ity, for while she sung, she would tom her 
| beautiful head, and glance up into his 
admiring face with an air of witehing co- | 
quetry | 

Vhilip Vane, with thie picture before his | 
eves, stow! for a moment like one bewil- , 
dered, then akdenly recolleoting himself, | 
he retraced his steps, and rang the bell at | 
the front entrance, in a very grave and for 
, mal manner ‘ 

Rose received him with a shy, eweet sur. | 
prose that was irresmtible ; em! the charm 
of ber rare beauty, and hee gorlish vivacity 


«xm banished hie joalous doubts — and he + 


was as much enthralled and enraptured as 
, ever, The foppish individual having van 
| whed, Phalip 6 ane had his charmer all to 
himeel(, aad they wandered out into the au- | 
tumn moonlight, and under the shadow of 
the elm-trees, And Philip took the pear! 
and amethyst engagement-ring from the 
liule casket, and put ut upem ber finger, en 
treating, a he did =, that the engagement 
should be tery brief Beautiful Row hie | 
tened, and examined the sparkling circles 
with acritucal eve 
( “Very well,” she replied, afer a mo 
} ment, her voice cool oa mivery; “I have 
no olyection te make. It will not require a | 
| great while t) complete mv arrangements, 
jand mamma dimpproves of long engage- | 

ments” 

“te de 1!” exclaimed Philip, heartily. | 

“You will make 4 « month, darling—no 
| longer; 1 want you at howe before Christ | 
| oan.” | 
| Bowe oh ber white shoukbers and | 

gave a little shivering = 

“How | de wish,” maid, “that you | 

4 would live im town, Philip, for the winter at | 


pion. It must be dreadfully stapid at 
Beeet, ewed " ’ 

“ Why, no, dear,” cried the man. 
in eumsement. “Stupid at “i! 
{ Nate tio We are within a nice die 
tance of the city, you knew, and we have 
{ and 
| 
| 





| too, Im going to have a gay season, if | 


| out, crying ready to break her heart. He 


| termed his hand 


SB Sh 


tion that he could neither banish ger cont | 
prebend 

The moment his mother met thm on the 
follow. morning, he knew how matters | 
trend ¢ fonted 
an open book 

“°T is just as 1 feared,” she ithe 
poor boy will be disappointed.” 

But 5 uttered not a word 

A week fate, l’'igtip Vane wee called to | 
topn on biping, ag 4 cp brared that «y 
cortunity to purchase the diamond ring 
lie ote a very one, at an 
extravagant cot 

Then, pnetead of returning 4o Deeghwood, 
he @ek the arahs wm Talbert, walked 
actom to the Denham residence, It wae 
just about noon when he reached there ; and 
the autumn day was very lovely, with mel 
low sunlight, and a hazy splendor on the 
cireling bills 

Ile would have a long walk with Rose, 
he thought, his heart ewelling with delight 
Dear little Rose, 


“My 


as he neared the bese 


Phe loved her more and more every moment 


he lived, fo matter if she was rather vain 


and aia 
| He the front door open, and a little 


housemeld erubbing the steps, She url 
ered him fa, and he entered the emal! 
Grawing-room and satdown. As he did «0, | 


round of voices, in loud and dix. | 
Ay sien rte Just bebint the | 


i“ this that the A. 
listened in alarm at first, think ing 
tome one was ill, or had 


— 9 oe dear, do be reasonable,” 
cntreated the nonaien voice of Mr, Den- 
“We are willing w do all we can 
; but you knew how your father 


z 


The roof over our heads is 
mortgaged already, and pray how can we 
raise td to buy ean extravagant 
th 


“T don't know, nor do T ” cried 
Rose, with angry vehemenralt al 


papa 
borrow it. 1 tell you L wil havea qplendid 
outfit.” 


. wm 

“ My dear, you will have three alge silke, 
and a good many other drewmes; 
rome need en eeey Dances at le 

M Mother. 
“What's the reason I won't? almost 
Rose. “Do vou think I'm goin 
to be whut tip at Bee hwood all this winter’ 
TT? khow you, and Dil show Philip Vane, 


live; and | want the right kind of an outfit 
and | mean w bave it. Bo there's no ure 
talking; you know I always have my way.” 

Then there came the sound of grieved 
sobbing; and a child's voice, the voile of 
Kowe's little sister, Alice, cried ont, “See, 
Rosle, you have made poor mamma cry 
llow can you be xo naughty ”* 

“Tiueh, thie minute, vou meddlesome 
little thing! Who asked you to put in 
four say’? [don't see what you're here for 
either, gaping at every word that’s said, and 
pulling what few things I've got to pieces, 
Come, take yourself off to the nurwry at 
once!" 

Philip Vane heard the sound of a sharp 
blow, and the next moment litte Alice ran 


had rixen to hie’ feet in utter amazement; 
and, passing the dining-ré¢om door, the 
child saw him. She stared a moment, and 
thes cried out, In wicked delight 

“Aha, Mie Rose! here's Mr. Vane in 
the dining-room, and he's heard how 
naughty you've been~ haven't you, Mr. 

ane?’ 

Not believing the child, Rose hurried to 
the dining-room door, and there she stood 
transfised. Her beautiful, golden hair was 
all in a tangle, and she wore an untidy, old 
wrapper, both soiled and torn, and her fair 
face was flushed and distorted with passion. 
Vhilip Vane, standir rave and «stern in 
the middle of the dining-room, regarded 
her for several moments in silence, and 
with an agony at his heart that seemed like 
death itself Then he advanced, aud ex- 





* Good by e, Rose!" he «aid, sadly. “No 
words that I can speak could express what | 
I feel. 1 loved you as my own Ki . but I 
am diwenchanted. Tam glad this has hap- 
ned now, it is better than hereafter. Yet 

don't think T can ever forgive you.” 

And before the terror-«tricken girl could 
ulter a single worl, he was gone. 

“Oh, me! Oh, me!” she wailed, wring- 
ing her hands “It is all over! 1 have 
lost him! I have lest him!” 

“And no wonder,” replied her mother, | 
sternly. “God woulda’t suffer it Ie's @o 
just.” 

"Over the crisp meadows, and under the 
shadow of the purple hills, Philip Vane 
walked back to Beechwood, shaken like aj 
very reed, strong man that he was, with the | 
bitterness of his disappointment. | 

“ Mother,’ he said, whea she met him at | 
the doorway, “it is all over! You were 
right” | 

“And all for the best, my son,” she re | 
plied, as she kissed him, “though you can- | 
not think » now.” j 


j 





And years after, when Philip Vane sat 


upon the lawn, with the true and tender | o@ our lee, while the roar of beating surges have heard his question, and as she did not | 
woman who had become his wife, and the | fell distinctly on my ear. The sea was still , immediately answer, he allowed his anger 


woman who had become the mother of the 
children that played beneath the rustling | 
oak-boughs, Jooking back at those early | 


ven 


jont all her beauty. She is mvured and die | 
whom has she to blame but herell! 
> i 

It is a good thing to believe; it ica 
thing to Chelles yy conunually cane 
upward, our mirtds will themselves grow 
upward; and as a man, by indulging in 
habie of scorm and contempt for of s 
sure to deacend to the level of what he 
spises, wo the opposite habits of admiration 
and enthusiastic reverence for yon = 
impart to ourvel ves 6 portion of the q 
we admire. Here, a« in everything else, 


humility is the surest path to ¢xaltation. 
-- 2 - . 
Worx are too apt to think that certain 
views in a young maa, like moles upon e fair 
akin, are beauty-spots 
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‘ ‘ ‘ on board All 
wast well emtil we Were off Turnabout, 
when the wind fell light, and for several 
days we made but little progres. 

MW hen I cdme up un deck one morning, | 


gallant-cails stowed, though it was a dead 
calm, and the crew fustily emploved reefing 
preventer-braces and doubly-securing every- 


thing movable 
“Whats (he mater, Jack 

quired, as the chief he r qaintet whrdame 
“LT think it's going to low hard, captain; 


| the mereury's all of @ quiver im the barom- 


eter —the birds fly high and are making for 
land. L've seen these signs belore ig these 
shortly,” be repties 

I commended his forethought, and, urging 
him to get everything snug as quickly as 
pemwible, went below to ascertain, as accu 
rately as IT could, the veesel’s position 

Clouds gradually gathered overhead, and 


at eight bells in the afternoon the first in- | 
stalment of wisd came, in short fitful gusta, | 


from nearly ite points of the compass, 
Presently the deeds coated, and a ro tome 
of rain poured down, while the wind in- 
creased in violenge till it blew a heavy gale. 

The hatches were tightly battened down 
all ails fugled except the three clene-rected 
topsails and fare-course; and I put her right 
before the wind, to endeavor to run out of 
the circle of the storm. Night came on, 
and then the full fury of the tempest burst 
upon us, To see was impossible, for the 
rain drove ly along, cutting toour 
very skine—to hear, still more so, the 
howling of the warring elements deafened 
us completely. 

Groaning and quivering, the good ship 
bore bravely on, now rising high on the 
crest of a mount billow, anon plungi 
deep into an abyss of darkness, from which 
she again emerged foaming and sree 


hy Sass ep Ree Sense <a 
One h ava di over the tama, while 


another «truck the veasel full on the broad- 


| side, flinging her on her beam-ends« in the 
trough of the sea, where she lay moaning | 


like a vanquished giant, 

“Cut away the mizzen-mast,” I roared 
through my speaking-trumpet. 

Jackson, than whom a better sailor never 
trod a plank, obeyed my order promptly ; 
one stroke of his aze severed a shroud 
lanvard of the mizzen-rigging, and the lower 
mast, enapping short off below the top, fell 
into the boiling ocean to leeward, sill the 


vessel Iny over on her side, the sea making | 


a complete breach over her. 

“ Mainmast, now!” [ shouted, and soon 
that mast went close by the deck, carrying 
with it the fore-topmast-—and, alas! Jack- 
son and ten brave itlons, who had become 
enmeshed in the tangled cordage that «wept 
the deck. 

The vessel righted on her keel; and the 
remainder of the crew and myself used 
every eflort to save our hapless companions, 
bot without avail, and they sank to rise no 
more, 

1 was now in momentary expectation of 
the vessel foundering, for the helm was use- 
lew; huge wavex mountain high, were 
breaking over her, and the spars to leeward 
were dashing like battering-rams against 
her side, threatening to stave her in. Bat 
all was not yet lost; there came a lull, fol- 
lowed by another whistling blast, then a lull 
again, and the rain ceased. This betokened 
that the fury of the storm was spent, that 
the centre had pased, and that ere long all 
would be over. 

At last the welcome dawn arrived. So, 
bidding the second mate set at once about 


clearing the debria, 1 descended to the cabin | 


for the purpose of visiting Mra. Clifford, who 
I knew must need consolation, I found the 
courageous woman seated in a corner where 
she had wedged herself, calmly reading the 
form of prayer “to be used at sea,” while 
wd child lay peacefully slumbering in her 
ap. 

* I entered, she rose and took both my 
hands. 

“Captain Downes, you good, brave man, 

tell me truly, is there any hope? 1 can 
bear to hear the worst, though the thought 
of my poor litle Edith unnerves me,” she 
said, gently. 
“the weather is moderating, madam ; we 
are in the hands of D’rovidence, but His 
mercy may be extended to us; the greatest 
danger is now past, so bear up and have 
every hope,” I replied. 

1 was peering over a chart in my cabin, 
when the second mate called hurriedly to 
tae to come on deck 

“ Breakers to leeward, sir!” he cried, ex- 
citedly, as | emerged from the hatchway. 

l looked in the direction he indicated, 
and saw a long line of foam stretching out 


hh the wind had died en- 
soon perceived that the 
us swiftly towards land. 


runniag high, a 
tirely away; aad 
current was beari 


vending over us. The crew showed in- 
omitable courage, exhibiting the 
alacrity; and striving hard, by promptly 
obeying my orem, to werk the vewe 
shore; but we steadily to leeward, 
and i caw that chance of saving the 
vemel was gone for ever. F 
“Get the life-boat ready, my lade; quick, 
for your lives! Don't forget 


sens, and know @ ty ‘= cumming én pretty | 


¥ KVENING POST. 


| child” she erteety (en she mounted with 
¢ fem mep & the deck 4 
} We were vary near to the rock now — 


terribly near—and I Mrs. CTifford’s 
cheek bianch as her my, took in the 







danger at a glance but aced her safely 


the vemel's 
at many a 
crew were cofittanily employed baling her 
jout. The sea, still running high, shook 
ther much, and 1 began to fear that she 
| would wot float long, ad we had rather more 





rest! her son's heart like | gas surprined to find the rovals and top than her complement in her; therefore | 


consulted Cooper as to whether it would 


| not’ be better to pall fo leeward of the | 


| Prates, and endeavor to land on the island 
in the rear, He agreed with me; so we put 


i! rag the boat begwten tho rts nto 
| «fill water, and, though not without much 
| difficulty, wu ellectinug w Lanalssnge 
| We fashioned a tent out of the boat-«ail 
a regular look-out for veeséla in the’ hope 
being rescued. There was plenty of fresh 
| water in the deep pools and fiures of the 
| rocks, but our scant stock of provisions soon 
dixappeared ; and then we had to use biche- 
| demer—an edible soophite —shell fish, and 
j gulls’ eggs, which abounded on the little 
island, for food 

A fortnight had passed away, and still no 
| friendly sail greeted our sight. The un- 
j usual diet and exposure to the weather— 

which was extremely hot—told upon us; 
and in our wan faces and attenuated forme 
the happy crew of the Morning Glory could 
aarcely have been recognized. Then four 
of oor number voluntecred to take the beat, 
which we had been unable to repair for want 
of materials, and endeavor to reach Hong 
Kong, from whence assi-tance could be sent 
wn Full of hope, they started on their 
mimion, one beautiful morning, bearing with 
them our heartfelt prayers for their euccess ; 
bat, alas! they never reached land, the boat 
was found botiom-up by a eteamer, and that 
was how the report of our total loxs got cir- 
culated. 

We rentained on the Pratas six weeks, at 
the end of which time a trading-junk, noti- 
cing our signals, sent a sampan off, took us 
on board, and carried us to Tac-wan, on the 


kind attention from the Briti«h consul, who 
forwarded us to Hong Kong. 
+e 0 


THE PASSING CLOUD. 
BY LOUTE BROWN. 


“Do you want me to get anything for you 
in town 7” 

Andrew Thurston spoke very calmly, and 
a chance vieltor might have thought that he 
Ary Kindly. He certainly spoke deferen- 

ally; bat his lips were compressed, and 
there were lines upon his brow which were 
not usual, Ordinarily he would have aid, 
as he drew on his glove, “ Now, my love, 
what can I get for you in tewn?” and he 
would have spoken gaily and frankly, with 
sprightliness and «sparkle. 

For they had been married not a year 
yet, and only the day before Andrew had 
declared that they would never outlive their 
honey-moon. “ Dollie,” he had said with a 
kiss, “when we cease to love, we shall have 
ceased wo live; for life could be nothing 
without love.” 

But now a cloud had come—very «mall at 
first—not bigger than a man's hand—but 
yet acloud, Dollie had never complained 
of fatigue or weariness ; and yet she was far 
from robust. On this particular morning 
she had risen with an aching head ; but she 
did not tell of it. She did not smile as was 
her wont, and her husband asked her what 
was the matter, [is question seemed to im- 
| ply that her manner had fretted him—there 

was almost an accusation in it—and she re- 
plied, rather shortly, “ Nothing.” 
| “But there must be something. What 

is it?” 
This, to the wife, rendered over-suacept- 
| ible by her headache, seemed a disputing of 
| her word: and she answered, “I tell you— 
nothing.” : 
| “But, Dollie, you wouldn't act eo if there 
| was nothing the matter.” 

“Act how?’ demanded the wife, fluahin 

| under this direct charge. “ What —, 
| done?” 
| “Oh, nothing, nothing,” he said, drawing 
j back. “If you don’t choose to confide in 
me, all right.” 

The wife's eyes flashed now, and she spoke 
quickly —spoke so quickly, and so feelingly, 
that the husband was, in turn, offended | 
jand, with a hasty word upon his lips, he 
| went away to his chamber, and made ready 

for the City, which was distant but a few 
| miles from his suburban residence. 
| _ When Andrew Thurston returned to the 
| sitting-room, with his hat in his hand, he 
j asked the question we have already heard : 
| “Do you want me to get anything for you 
} in town?” 
How cold his voice sounded to the wife 
who sat, with bowed and aching head, by 
| the curtained windo#. It did not sound 
like the voice of her husband, and she did 
not look up. 


| to kiss her, as he always did before he went 








| 


| away; and then she might be able to speak— | 


, tospeak upon his bosom, where she could hide 

her face —but she am not trust her voice 

j now. 

, and she would not have her husband see her 
do that if he were angry with her. Bat he 

| did not come to her. “ile turned away with- 
out another word, and was gone. 


| Andrew Thurston knew that his wife must 


to express itself in a slam of the door as he 
| weat out. Ile pulled on his gloves very 
vigorously, and stepped off with measured 


j days, he was forced to acknowledge that | Nearer still we drifted; and then I recog- and majestic stridexn But not long so, The 
| his mother's wisdom was far superior to his | nized our position. The most dangerous | fresh morning air fanned his brow with a 
| rocks in the China Sea, a group known as 
Kose Denhem is still anmarried, and has | the Pratas, were to leeward; and we were | He missed something. For the first time 
utterly unable to havigate our dimbied | ) 
| contented, and will always be « But} yeswl, or to ward off the faie that seemed | away fram home without his wife's kis. 


cooling influence, and he began to think. 
since he had been married, he was going 
Sarely a cloud had arisen upon the domes- 


| tic horizon, and something very much like 
| a storm had come wpa’ their peace. He 


off | was unhappy ; en she spore he meditated, 


the more Pr 
* Dollie was to blame,” he said to himeelf. 
But this did not heal his wound, 





Thus he reached » poiat very far from 
soothing te e 
pa Speolite schereiaii' 








hg seam, wo that half the | 


island of Formosa, where we received much { 


She would wait until he came | 


She knew she should cry if she apoke | 


that he had al- 
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When he 










i taciture wt unlike the Andrew 
Thurston whe j in with 
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mutual unhappiness and reg 
who lovet most, and whose sense of right 
and duty is strongest, will make the first 
advance towards reconciliation.” 


Andrew Thurston dropped the paper, and 
rose ty his feet. It was as though a voice 
from heaven had spoken to him, 

“1 do not love the most,” he soliloquized ; 
|“ but Lam the strongest, and should show 


7?) 1 dn-4¢ that pearing exeanyon, and beforenight Ymy love by my works.” ) 


| | He looked at his wateh. It was almost 
noon. It was not his custom to return home 
tilt evening, but he could not remain und 
| bear the burden through the other hours of 


for Mre. Ciiflord’s ac commodation, and bert) the day. + Awd he usarvelat, as he’ put on 


his hat, and @rew on his‘gloves, how even 
| the resolve to do this simple thing had yt 
| the sunlight into his soul. 

7 *. * * * — 
Dollie Thurston, when she knew that her 
| husband had gone—had gone without a 
word or a kise—had gone without giving 
her time to recover her stricken senses— 
sank down and wept; and it was a long time 
before she could clearly think or reflect. 
She had been left alone—alone with pain 
and sorrow—and she was utterly miserable. 
She blamed herself for not having called 
| her husband to her; and she blamed him 
for not having come of his own accord. To 
| her it seemed as though the death of joy 
had come. She had never known such mis- 
| ery before. By-and-by, when she could 
| think, she wondered if her husband would 
smile upon her if she should offer him the 
first kiss, and speak the first word of love. 
She would try it. It would be terrible if 
he should repulse her; but she could not 
| live ro, 
| ‘The hours passed, and the young wife nat 
| like one disconsolate. She thought not of 
lunch—she had no appetite. She only 
thought, could the warm sunshine ever 
vome again? Did her husband love her 
lew than she had thought? 

Thus she sat, with pale checks and swol- 
len eyes, when she heard the outer door 
opencd, anda ve? in the hall. Slrestirted 
up to listen, thinking that perhaps, her sen- 
res might have deceived her, when the door 
of the sitting-room opened, and her hus- 
band entered. His eyes filled with tears 
when he saw how pale and grief-stricken 
his wife looked, and, with open arms, he 

moved towarda her. 

“ Dollie !—my darling! 
| unhappy any more!” 
| He had been thinking, on his way home, 
| what he should say when he met her; and 
| he had framed in his mind a speech of con- 
fexxion which he would make; but he forgot 
it all when he saw her, and his heart apoke 
as it would, The words burst from his lips, 
lovingly, prayerfully, beseechingly: “ Dol- 
lie!—my darling! Don’t let us be unhappy 
ay more!" 

he came to his bosom, and twined her 
arms about hia neck; and for the kiss that 
wa missed in the morning, they took many 
now; and they wept no more apart, but 


ba together. 
The cloud had passed ; 





Don't let us be 


jat was all. 
and they experienced the exquisite thrill 
which all trae hearts can feel when a wrong 
has been made right, and when the warm 
joy-beams drive away the dark shadows of 
sorrow and regret. It was a life-lessou to 
them both; and they promised themselves 
that they would pay heed to its teachings. 

—_———- 


A rin and needle, being neighbors, in a 
work-basket, and both being idle folks, be- 
gan to quarrel, as idle folks are apt to do. 

“TI should like to know,” said the pin, 
“what you are good for, and how do you 
ore to go through the world without a 

ac eo 


“ What isthe use of yourhead,” replied the 
needle, very sharply, * if you have no eye?” 

“ What is the use of an eye,” said the pin, 
“if there is always something in it 7” 

“1 am more active, and go through more 
work, 7 you can,” said the needle, 

“Yes, but you will not live “sa 
| “Why not ?” Bis 

“ Because you always have a stitch in your 
side,” said the pin. 

“You are a poor, crooked creature,” said 
the needle. 

“And you are #0 that can't 
bend without Sualai oem beck.” 
| “I'l pull off your head if you only insult 


| me again.” 
| “JH pull out your if you touch me: 
| remember, your life on « single 
| thread,” said the pin. m1 7” 
| While they were conversing a little girl 
entered, and undertaking to sew, she very 
| noon broke off the pooe J atthe eve. She 
| then tied the thread round the neck of the 
| pin, and attempted to sew with it; she soon 
| pulled the h off, and threw it in the dirt 
y the side of the broken needle. 
| “Well, here we are,” said the needle. 
“We have nothing to fight about now,” 
anys the pin. “It seems misfortune has 
| brought us to our sennes,’’ 
“A pity we had not come to them soon- 
| er,” said the needle. “How much we re- 
'semble human beings who quarrel about 
| their blessings till they lose them, and never 
| find out that they are brothers till they lay 
| in the dust together, as we do.” 


A HAPPY WOMAN. 











What spectacle more pleasing does the 

‘ earth afford than a happy woman contented 
in her sphere, ready at all times to benefit 

| her little world by her exertions, and trans- 
| forming the briars and thorns of life into 
| rosea of Paradise by the magic of her touch ? 
There are those who are thus happy becanse 
they cannot help it—no misfortunes dampen 

| their sweet smiles, aad diffose  cheer- 
ful glow around them, as they pursue the 
even tenor of their way. oo 
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I'LL COME TO THEE, BELOVED. | cousin ever since the time when I used to | would have been moch more dignified in 





BY ETUEL r. 
IT) come to thee, beloved, 
When silver stare look Lom the epper deep, 
Aad twilight softly steals away from sight, 
Whee dew -crowned 


. . 
Reched tly by the peusive wieds of might; 
When darkoes walks the upland, vale, and tea, 
T'll come to thee, belowed ; 
TV come to thee! 


I'l come to thee, beloved, 
Aod we will wander where the moses gree 
le airy bowers, lit by the Gre-fiy'> gleam ; 
Where tuneful sephyre, Gitting to aad iro, 
Make music Gtted for a fairy's dream ; 
W here love alone can watch o'er thee aud me, 
1M come to thee, beloved; 
TU come to thee | 


A MISTAKE, AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT. 


BY AUSTYN ROWER 


It was towards the close of a fine, clear 
day in the early part of December, 1863, 
that I seated myself in a comfortable arm- 


chair before my study fire, having just re- 
turned home a visit of sev days to 
some friends, 


Every one who has traveled knows what 
a pleasant thing it is to find himself, at the 
close of a long and tedious journey, sole oc- 
cupant of the very cosiest room in his own 
house, quite at liberty to stretch out his 
limbs in the most comfortable attitude he 
has yet discovered, and doze away an hour 
or twe without giving offence to anybody. 

This was my case, and when I add that I 
was a bachelor in my thirtieth year, devoted 
to the science of medicine, and having a 
good practice and a considerable fortune, 
which were lef to me by my father two 
years before, I think I have told all about 
my worldly circumstances that it in neces- 
sary for the reader to know, except that, 
during my late absence, | had left the sick 
and afflicted of Winterton to the tender 
mercies of John Balderstone, Kaq., M. D., 
an intimate friend of mine. 

As John did pot expect me home before 
the so ey | dey, 1 congratulated myself 
upon being free from interruption for that 
night at least, and so, as the reader has seen, 
prepared to take mine ease afler mine own 
peculiar fashion. 
ait declare,” said I, as Jes ite glowing 

to my cigar, watched the first light, 
curling m the aye — with the beet 
enjoyment, “it is the happiest moment 
hans had ts a week.” 

Then, aa my thoughts recurred to the 
events thereof; 

“What stupid things weddings are!” I 
muttered contemptuously; “especially in 
the depth of winter. First compelled to 
stand still for half an hour on a gravestone 
in a church like a damp cellar; then frozen 
stiff during the process of getting over seven 
miles of rough country with hired horses; 
and, to crown all, compelled to make a fool 
of myself at breakfast by proposing the 
health of the happy couple—happy couple, 
forsooth, when the bride was dissolved in 
tears, and seemed likely to faint! Weil 
Fred has made fuss enough after her, a 
he has‘got her at last; but I must say he 
has put himself to more trouble than / 
mean to do, if ever I take it into my head 
to enter the holy state.” 

Here | pai to knock the ashes from my 
cigar, and contemplate my own more envia- 
ble condition of single blessedness, 

“I'm bleat if there’s a girl could tempt 
me out of it—unlem it be my cousin, Kate 
Archer,” 1 resumed; “but then Kate is a 
gir] in a thousand—clever, sensible, and a 
good girl, too; such a wife as she would be 
might prove help and comfort to a man, 
Mischievous, though —confoundedly mis- 
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come home for the holidays and ramble 
with her th the fields, or sit by the 
| winter fire and tell her the adventures of 
,my achool life. 

} And now Kate was a blooming girl, in 


| tions in any more serious light than our 
| cousinship warranted, the chances are that 
‘1 should have takeu alarm, and suspended 
my visite altogether—at all events, for 


| while; but there was no symptom of apy | 


| euch > % Supposing she loved me, she 
| was not girl to it; and so we 
laughed, tatkett, flirted togethér, if you will, 
in porns gvod faith and humor. 

_ True, I sometimes veiled a deeper mean- 
ing beucath a passing word or careless 
manner, but these advances were always 
received and anawered with such ready wit 
and unembarrassed grace, that whenever | 
puzzled myself with trying to find out what 
was Kate's real feeling for me, (and | did 
+o puzzle myself sometimes) 1 was sure to 
find it a hopelees task; and, to say the truth, 
I should have been afraid of proposing to 
her under qur present circumstances ; for in 
some of her moods she would have had no 
more mercy than had Beatrice of old. 

This is a digression ; but the reader muat 
excuse it as being necersary to the right un- 
derstanding of my state of mind when | 
read Catherine's note. Five minutes after 
reading it, | was on my way to Waterside, 
the residence of my uncle, situated about 
three miles from Winterwo. ° 

I cannot account for it, but on that par- 
ticular night my thoughts would keep wan- 
dering on the subject of matrimony. There 
~— not have been a more serious thing 
in lite than the idea of having a wife at the 
head of une’s table, and being addremed (in 
private, of woarse) as“ My deer Edward.” 

Hefore 1 had got a mile on the road, my 
brain was teeming with fanciful pictures of 
domestic life and my cousin Catherine ; and 
by the time 1 was in sight of my uncle's 
house, | felt so much like a culprit that 1 
was more than half disposed to turn back 

a. 

Overcoming this weak noss, 
however, | was presently admitted into the 
well-known drawing-room, a well-lighted, 
well-warmed aparuuent. 

After the usual salutations had been gone 
through, the question rome to my lips, 
“Where's Catherine?” but, for reasons 
which 1 cannot explain, bat which the 
reader will perhaps understand, I did not 
utter it, but contented myself with turning 
round every time the door was opened, un- 
til 1 had broken both sides of my collar, 
and satisfied myself that she was not in the 
house. 

* Louies,’ said I, at last, to my other 
cousin, a pretty girl of eighteen, who sat 
next me, * where's Catherine ?”’ 

“Ob, she went to Oaklands this morning. 
Mrs. Leicester asked her to spend the day 
there.” 

“What, in the name of fortune, makes 
the girl look eo confused?” thought 1. “The 
question was aatural enough, surely.” 

The charm of the evening having been 
gone, however, | stepped inta the library, 
where presently I was joined by my aunt, a 
fussy old lady, very talkative, very proud of 
her daughters, and invariably kind to 


— y. d 
“1 see that you and Louisa have had 
something to say about it already, kKilward,” 
said she. “We don't like it talked of at 
present ; though, being a cousin, of coume 
it makes a difference. But what do you 
think, now? Your uncle gave his consent 
at once, and I really think it will be a very 








chievous;” as I remembered how, on one 
occasion, she had sewn up all the fingers in 
my gloves, because 1 asked her to mend a 
smail hole in one of them, in consequence 
of which I had been compelled to drive a 
distance of ten miles bare-handed in a cut- 
ting wind. 

a) gt the kiss back, though, which I had 
given her for her supposed kindness.” 

There is no saying to what my medita- 
tions might have tended from this og if 
they had not been broken in upon by Mar- 
garet, my housekeeper, who brought some 
hot water and the whiskey bottle. 

“Has Mr. Balderstone been here to- 
day ?” I asked, when she had finished say- 
ing she was glad to see me at home again. 

Yea, sir; he came this morning, and 
sent James down to the village with some 
physic.” 

“Did he say how your nephew was?” I 
inquired. 

“He's much better, thank you, Mr. Ed- 
ward. I went down to see him yesterday. 
You'll be sorry to hear, sir, that Mary Wor- 
don is dead.” 

“What!” I exclaimed; “she was doing 
well when I left.” 

“Ah, yes, sir; but ehe was taken wore 
that very night; and she died the day but 
one after, poor thing! They say her hus 
band’s nearly heart-broken about it.” 

“ Poor fellow I” said 1; “it’s a sad case.” 

1 was truly sorry; Mary Gordon aad in- 


itable connection.”’ 

“My dear aunt,” said I, “I only asked 
where Catherine was, and Louisa told me 
she had gone to the day at Oaklands, 
Is there anything more to tell 7” 

“ Well, of course, I speak in confidence to 
you, Edward, and I think you will be glad 
to hear that Frederick Leicester has 
— to the dear child, and it seems there 
jas been an attachment between them for 
some time. I shall be sorry enough to part 
with her, but, you see, she will nettled 
very near to um, and he is the young man, of 
all others, that we should most like for a 
son-in-law. The wedding is at present fixed 
for the 9th of next month, for | never maw a 
bridegroom-elect so impatient in my life.” 

Here was a blow for me; another winter 
wedding, and such a wedding! It never 
entered my head to ask which of my cousins 
was denominated “the dear child,” but took 
it for granted that, in this case, it could 
only be Catherine, and made my exit as 
quickly as possible, 

On my way home a carriage passed me ; 
I knew it well enongh, thongh the night 
was dark; and, seated side by side in it, 
were Frederick Leicester and my cousin 
Catherine, his betrothed bride. I felt, for a 
moment, that I should have been happy 


thought that Catherine loved Frederick 

| me if I had saluted them as usual, which I | Chtherine had thougtt that | loved Louisa: | 
should doubtless have done, or tried to | bet how was | to explain it all wo them? | 
ee if 1 had bad time for consideration | 1 could not help laaghing aloud at the 
beforehand ; so I determined to call at Wa- mpect. 

tervide on the following day, and explain | That I did manage to explain it, and sat- 





droop and sink to | her twenty-third vear; and | was Edward | that when they had met me, I wae hasten- | isfactorily, the intelligent reader will gather 
Singleton, Eq, D., of the village of | ing to attend a very serious case, at which [ | from the following conversation, which took 

Winterton. was wanted immediately lace at iy uncle s front door, on the even. | 
Had Kate seemed to consider my atten-! I wold ace her again before her marriage, of that self-rame day, just asl was about 


| if only to show her how very little that 


to leave there and return home : 
| event affected me. i 


“Tell me," said Catherine, as she held 
my hand in hers, and mimicked to the life 
agitated voice and manner, | 
how laced by « calmnes | 


| True to my resolution, by ten o'clock 
| @ext morning | was at Waterside. 
“ Are the ladies at home?” | asked of the 
| maid who opened the door. 
“Yes, air; master and miais are out, bat 
the young ladies are both in.” 

> 1 entered, 

Catherine was alone in the library. At 
the first glance | fancied she looked a shade 
paler and quieter than usual. 

“Wel the may,” thonght I; “she is 
about to take a very serious step.” 

But it was herself that spoke : 

“You were exceedingly rade yesterday, 
cousin—quite unbearable, You are quite 
losing that elegant polish which used to be 
00 fascinating. 

T explained in as fow words as possible ; 
and we talked of other things—a concert, 
or concert-cum-soiree, as she called it, for 
they are bouh in one, which was shortly to 
be given in the village, and other gomip of 
the neighborhood. 

en | rose to go, for, to aay truth, I be- 


my 
which were 
this match be a happy one?” 

“T assure you the gentleman thinks so,” 
said |. 

“ That the lady 

“ Bhe'll have to make the best of it.” 

“ Because, you know, it would be better 
to break the moat sacred —_—" 

“ Now, Kate, be merciful. 

So I said to the Kate of that day, and 
have just been saying to the Kate of this; 
for, being in want of something better to da, 
my wife site on the ite side of the ta- 
ble, trying to make me apoil the last 
of my neatly-written manuscript by pulling 
the cloth. 


——————> + 


LOVE TILL DEATH. 


BY J. JON E. 


gan to feel afraid, as | looked at her, of Four years of the fourteenth century had 
making a fool of myself at the last moment, —_ away. All Austria was plunged into 
and telling her how I loved her. iamay and confusion. Albrecht, Emperor 


“So you are actually going, without say- | and King, and equally tyrant and deapot, 


ing one word about the wedding, and noth- 
ing else is talked of here from morning till 
night! I was waiting to see if you would 
have the good grace to mention it, Really, 
cousin, it in as little as you can do to 
wait another minute or two! @ will call 
Louisa.” 

“No, thank yeu,” said I. “I'm going; 
but tell me, Catherine,” —by an irresistible 
impulse | took her hand in mine and held 
it —“will this match be a happy one?” 

“| amure you the gentleman Soaks wo.” 

“ But the iady-——” 

“Ie perfectly eatisfied with the prospect.” 

“Farewell, then,” | said; “ farewell, 
cousin! | had hoped to call you by « 
dearer name.” 

The words escaped my lips involuntarily, 
and could not be recalled. 

For a moment Catherine looked more 
agitated than | wae; but she recovered her- 
self immediately. 

“ Edward,” she enid, in a voice so changed 
that I should scarcely have recognized it as 
hers,—* Edward, tell me, does this marriage 


had been slain by a band of desperate no- 
bles, of whom Kudolph Vonder Wart was 
the chief. 

Agnes, the widow of the murdered Kaiser, 
vowed vengeance, and kept her vow. One 
by one the conspirators were hunted down. 
Last of all, Rudolph was doomed; and on 
the fair morning on which our story com- 
mencea, he came forth to die. 

Kaight and noble were ranged in a glit- 
tering circle around the imperial throne, 
shal on the execution ground, and on 
which was seated the Empress. Her 
haughty head was set in pitiless hate and 
triumph, aa she marked the sombre acafluld 
qoute topped by the dreadful wheel on 
which ths criminal was to be bound, and 
guarded by the red-robed headsman, The 
solemn toll of the church-bells fell heavily 
on the ear as the guard, with the prisoner 
in their midst, neared the scaffold, 

Cireedily the Empresas watched him as he 
mounted the stair, His haughty face was 
rigid with repose, and his blue eyes were 
glittering as steel. His brow flushed an- 
grily as the headaman roughly tied his 


affect you in any way?” 

“Affect me!” I cried. “You know it 
has ruined every hope | had, and made me 
the most wretched of men.” 

Bhe looked perfectly astounded. 

“Oh, Catherine!" 1 went on, “you must 
have known this—-you, with a woman's 
heart, mast have seen and interpreted mine! 
Is it possible you can have been *o blind 
that this astonixhes you ? But tell me," I 
said, seeing her increasing agitation, “it 
were better to break the most sacred én- 
gagement than to repent when it is too late 
—tell me, Catherine, as you value my peace, 
do—in—is Frederick Leicester loved as a 
wife should love him ?”’ 

I could not bring my lips to my : 

“ Do you love him?" 

She released her hands from mine, and 
answered yery quietly: 

“ He is.” 

“Then there ia no hope for me ?” 

“No, Edward.” 

So I went away, with my thoughts in 
that confused state which that man alone 
can understand who has gone through a 
similar scene—the only distinct impression 
on my mind being that I had left my cousin 
Catherine as pale as a ghost. 

Another trial awaited me on my arrival 
at home, in the shape of a note from Fred- 
erick Leicester, inviting me to be his “ best 
man” at the wedding. 

I felt very much more inclined to be his 
best man in a duel. He said he should 
have mentioned it on the previous morning, 
but for my professional haste, and hoped 
that I should be able to devote the 9h of 
February to him; concluding with “ your 
cousin wishes it as well as myself.” 

The evening brought me a note from 
Catherine, which ran thus: 

“Dear Coven: 

“ Frederick is here, and tella me that he 
has asked you to be present on the Oth. Of 
course, you will decline. Excuse my free- 
dom in writing to you; but I think, If it is 
convenient, you had better leave Winterton 
for that day, It will be the beat explana- 
tion of your absence, and prevent remarks 
The confidence you placed in me this morn- 
ing shall be religiously kept. 

Relieve me very sincerely yours, 
“CATHERINE ARCHER. 
“Burn this note as soon as you have 


hands; but a sneering laugh from the Em 
we. seemed to restore in calm, Agnes 

wked on triumphantly, as he was bound to 
the wheel, and a thrill ran through the 
great assembly as the executioner lifted his 
tron bar, and let it fall with a sickening 
crash on the limbs of the victim, 

He gave one moan of agony, and waa i 
lent. The torture that for hours would be 
his he knew, and «teeled himself to bear 
Before the eyes of hit deadly enemies Von 
der War rowlved he would wait the bitter 
end in silence, 

There was a yielding of the vast crowd 
round the scaffold, and a murmur of sym 
pathy, unchecked even by awe of the km 
yrese, A woman passed awiftly ap the scaf- 

Id, and paused a moment as she glanced 
at the criminal stretched on the wheel. 

She was very beautiful. Her golden hair 
fell in thick ringlets over her round neck, 
and her dark, blue eyes and sculptured fave 
were of rare loveliness. She was Ciertrude 
Von der Wart, come w soothe her husband's 
agony to the last. 

The Empress laughed In bitter derision ; 
and the supple courtiers around, taking their 
cue, launched shaft after shaft of biting sar- 
casm against the woman who dared to still 
cling t a traitor. Her fair face critmsoned 
for a moment, but she crushed down her 
woman's torture at the voices around her, 
and looked only on her dying love. 

“Water!” he muttered. “This thirst 
burna.”’ 

Gertrade glanced around, and saw near a 
tank which fed a fountain. Swiftly she 
swept down the steps, and taking off one 
of her shoes, filled it with water. en, re- 
ascending, she climbed slowly up to the ride 
of ber husband, and, heedlem, in her lofty 
love and sublime calm, of the venomed 
tongues around, pressed her lips passionately 
to his face, which worked in agony. 

He scarcely seemed to feel her lips on his 
brow at first, for he only murmured, “ Oh, 
death, death, end this slow agony! Come, 
welcome, death!" 

“Rudolph, my own!” she whispered, 
aud plaved her » to his quivering mouth, 
which seemed to cling to the weloome water. 

Ile glanced at her with ineffable fond 
nem, and strove to raise hin head. But 
there was no need, fur she pillowed it on 








under the horses’ feet, and feeling the wheels 
going over me, But no such accident hap- 
ened, and, in due time, I reached my 
vachelor residence, in a very different state | 
of mind from that in which I had left it. | 





terested me a good deal. She was « pretty, 
but delicate girl, and they had not been | 
married more than a year. 

“I's the way of all flesh,” I went on | 





The house looked different, too. The ¢om- 
fortable study was dark; the fire had gone 
out, and a dreadfully chilly feeling crept 
over me as I sat down again in my arm- 
chair, It had been my fiher’s chair; he 


} 


her bosom. And the Empress laughed a 
Thia struck me as being a very etrange | hareh laugh. But even in her sycophants’ 
proceeding. [ was by no means sure that, | bre Aste Was nome touch of shame, and they 
even under such circumstances, it waa ex- | were silent in the presence of such noble 
actly right for a young lady betrothed to | constancy and truth, 
write to me on such a subject, and in such a The sun sloped to the west, and ite red 
manner. However, I thought I had no | rays fell on the damp brow of the dying 
cause to blame her; she had doubtless done jman, Hin wile kept her marble calmnen ; 
it to «pare me the mortification of seeing the | and, with ceaseless care, her little hand 


read it.” 





wiped the drops from his forehead, and wet 


ag Kate; she had been my favorite | thinking it ever, 


ing my when Margaret had | 
left the room ; “but it seems a pity that she 
should have been taken. How lonely that 
y fellow must feel just now! 1 am | j, make if I should follow him. A new 
ounce loved her. He must be some years! doctor would soon be found; what little 
younger than I am; yet he hasknown what | place I had in the world would soon be 
it is to find a wife, and lose one.” Kithed and I should not leave even a child 

Here Margaret again interrupted me by | to grieve foreme. 

{iacing @ note on the table, which she said felt dreadfully bitter against all woman- | 
r. Archer's man had left morning. It | kind expecially, and, having thoroughly 
waa a little, three-cornered affair, folded | «rated’’ Margaret for letting the Gre go out, | 
after a fashion peculiar to young ladies; | and forbidden her to make another, though 
and at a glance I recognized the hand-| xhe wished to do 0, 1 sat before the dead | 
writing of my cousin Catherine. It ran | ashes until five o'clock next morning. { 
thus : The next few weeks were, without exeep- 
tion, the most miserable portion of my ex- 
istence. It is very oll that I did not 
poison somebody by mistake, and ro make 
Catherine the means of transporting me not | 
only from happiness to despair, but from | 
despair to the colonies. Again, however, | 


had sat in it until the very day of his death, | 
and | began to think what difference woul 





“ Dear Cousin: 

Mamma has asked a few friends te 
take tea with us this evening, and she will 
be glad if you can make it convenient to 
join them. In haste, very tgely yours, 

ay 4 


RCHER.” 
Perhaps, from the tenor of my previous | the powers that be saved me. 
meditations, the 


reader will hardly under- It only wanted about ten days to the wed- 
stand why, after reading this little missive | ding, which must have been kept unusually 
over ouce or twice, 1 should fold it up care- | quiet, for 1 never heard a word of it from 
fully, and place it in a certain private pocket | anybody; when, one meroing, as I was 
im my vest, instead of tossing it amongst the | walking to see a patient in the village, I 
Ay papers on my table. | suddenly came upon Frederick Leicester 
truth was that, having many friends | and Catherine. ad 
and few cares, 1 felt at times as Lough it| “My dear fellow,” cried the gentleman, 
were of very little uence whether I | ping m inand with his customary | 
married or not; whilst at others the natural | heartiness of manner, which seemed to me | 
desire for female society and the comforts of just then the most insufferable rudeness ; | 
as & man canbdot have without | “ where ee 4 been this last week or two? 
ife—came i almost | | wanted to ask you-—” ; 
culisiens to MF fect yobs act I broke away before he could finish the | 
of matrimony without due deliberstion. I | sentence, without even saying good morn- | 
knew that if I loved any one, it was Kate | ing Catherine had not *poken to me, but | 
Archer; but then I was ; so free as I marc hed off, I heard her say, in a voice 
from care without her, that 1 almost doubted | that sounded as though she were im the last | 
hether deepl touched degree : 
to make oe ele poenen Whatever is the matter with him?” 
for my happine-s. “Heartless flirt,” thought I, “you know | 
I was conscious that there bad always well comnts é notions, teinsed exe,’ Upon 
been a little tenderness i iden ; . 
y ony lee ing | I saw very plainly that it | 











wedding cortege pass my door, which it 
would have to do. Still it seemed strange, 
and thinking about it only puzzled me 
more. 


| ted his lips with the water, 


I determined to take her advice, and | 


leave Winterton. Indeed, I had already 
decided to leave; not only for that day, but 
for years —perhaps forever. What did it 
matter now which quarter of the globe con- 
tained me? 1 would travel co long aa I re 
mained a bachelor, which I then felt would 
be for the term of my natural life. I had 
private means sufficient to keep me respect 
ably, and my practice might go to John 
Balderstone, for aught I cared. 


“| prayed for the final blow,” he whis- | 
pered, “ before thou camest, darling; but 1 | 
am content to linger now!" 

“Seo perish traitors!" said the Empress, 
loudly; and it was mechanically echoed by | 
the guards, 

Gertrude Von der Wart looked around in 
the silence; her beautiful face showed uo 
quivering or emotion, but, with inexpressi 
ble tenderness, whe bent over her hu-band, | 
and covled with the water-drops his burning | 
faee, over which the last ehadowa were 


| Creepung. 


So, on the very night before the wedding, | 


without saying a word to anybexty, I wtepped 
into @ railway carriage, and was rapidly 
whirled towards New York 

I hope, for the sake of haman reason, 
that it has been, and will in future be, the 
lot of very few persons to epend two each 


| days as 1 spent on the 9th and 10th of Feb 


ruary, 156%, 

I wandered up and down the busy city 
without seeing a single face I knew, and 
with a sort of indistinct idea that I ehould 
wander on in that way until I died, and b« 
buried without being owned by anybudy. 1 
even began to wish that the latter proces 
had been gone through, and once or twice 
the thought suggested itself that I might 
expedite the matter if I liked. 

wo whole days pawed in thir manner 


A mortal wrench of pain shook every 
limb for a space; bat he set his teeth bard, 
and made no sign. Then he caught Ger 


‘ trude’s wrist, and looked at her with the 


have guarded her Rudolph from 


| 


and on the morning of the third [ happened | 


to stroll into the newsroom of the hotel 
where I was putting up, and taking up a 
paper read the first announcement that 
caught my eve 

“On the 9th inst. at St. Mary’s Church, 
Winterton, by the Rev. J. J-——, vicar 
Frederick Leicester, of Oaklands, to Louisa, 
younget daughter of John Archer, of Wa 

“ 


terside.” 
It was all plain enough now, J had 


| 


lust long gaze of unutterable love radiant in 
bis dimming eves 

She drew his head to her bosom, and 
clasped 1, as if those twinmg ania could 
death 
And she heard him say, with «uch gratitude 
in bis tone as could only be eyllabled by bis 
lips to be etilled forever in a moment's 
time, and eagerly saving their last words, 

My Gertrude! my Gertrude! This is in 
deed love till death |” 


. - = - 
Sonnow.— Strange fy Jo ame people talk 


of “ getting over” a great sorrow; overleap 
ing it, pawing it by, thrusting it into obliv 
wn. Noteo, No one ever does that at 
leant, no nature which can be touched by 
the feeling of grief at all. The only way 
uw lo pons through the ocean of affiction 
solemnly, slowly, with humility and faith, 
as the Israelites passed through the sea 
Then iw very waves of mivery will divide 
and beeume to us a wall on the right sick 
and on the left, until the gulf narrows and 


j narrows before our eyes, and we land safe 
jom the vp posite ehore. 


l termined to try her 


MY WOOING. 
ny & ®& FDWARTM, 

T am not a bashful man. Cenerally 
speaking, | am fully ae confident and for 
ward as moet of my seca. | drew well, 
dance well, sing well; | don't tewad on le 
dies’ drewes when | make my bow ; I have | 
not the trick of coloring to the roots of my 
hair when lam spoken to. Yet there was 
one period in aay life when all my merits | 
seemed fo my own eyes i ficant, and | 
felt very modest, not to cap Leshitel. lt wee 
when [was in love. Thea, sometimes, || 


rep " 
and stability delightful to witness, “wal | did not know where te put my hands and | New, @ecalment, and reserve, 


feet. Did | mention that in the same hands | 
and feet consists my greatest beauty ? They | 
are both «mall. 
Three years ago | fell in love. 1 did not | 
into it quietly, weighing my idol's por- 
Sesiens against her defects; 1 bell in head 
and ears, two seconds after the intreduc- 
ion, 
“ Mr. Haynes, Mie Arnoldi,” said a mu- 
tual friend, and le! 1 wae desperate! 
luve, She was a fairy-like Agure, cublean 
brown curls floating over a snowy neck aad | 
shoulders, and falling down on waist of | 
an enchanting sky- drew. Her large 
dark blue eyes were my peg yet 
how tender and loving they leuk | 
(This I found out later.) 





j 
| 


ad 
Of all the provoking, tantalizing little 


coqueta that ever tested heart of « 
poor man, Susy Arnold was most be- 
witching, | would pam en evening with 
her, go home certain that one mere in- 
terview would make me the happiest of 
men; but the next time | met her a cool 
nod and indifferent glance threw down all 
may castles, She was very cautious, Net a 
word did she let drop to make me believe 
that she loved me; and yet her hand would 
linger in mine, her color rise if | looked my 
feelings, and her eyes droop, to be rained 
again in a moment, full laughing deé- 
ance, She declared her intention te be an 
old maid most emphativally, and in the 
next sentence would add, “I never did love, 
but if I should take a fancy to anybody, | 
should love ardently, Though,” she would 
say, carelessly, “I never saw anybody yet 
worth setting my thoughts upoa." 

I tried in a thousand ways to make her 
hetray some intervet in myself. Propose 
cutright, T could not. She had a way, 
whenever | tried it, of looking in my thee 
with an alr of grave attention, of profound 
interest, that wae equivalent in ite effect to 
knocking me down: it took all the breath 
cnt of me, 

Ome evening, while there, | was seized 
with a violent headache, I told her 1 was 
subject to euch attacks, and the gipey, put- 
ting on a grave face, gave me a lecture on 
the subject of health, winding up with 
“The best thing you can do is to get a wife | 
to take care of you, and to keep you from 
over-study, [advise you to do it — if you 
can get any one to have you,” 

“Tndeod,” b said, rather piqued, “ there 
are only too maty, FT refrain from a eelee 
tion, for fear of breaking other hearts, How 
fond all the Indies are of mel" [ added, con- 
celtedly ; “though T can't see that 1 am 
partientarly fascinating.” 

“Neither can 1," sald Busy, with an air 
of perfect elmmplleity. 

“Can't you?” mid f. “1 hoped —hoped 

—" Oh, that dreadfully attentive face of 
hers! “ That ie, Mine , | thonghs, 

‘rhape —oh, my head! my dr’ and | 
cote my face in the cushion 

“Does it ache so very badly?” and she 
es her cool little hand among my certs. 1 

Mt the thrill her fin gave meall the 
way to the toes of my boots. 

y head being really very painfal, I was 
obliged to leave; but all the way home the 
woft, cool touch of thone Hittle fingers lingered 
upon my brow. 

Soon after this, it becante necemary for 
me to leave New York on bawines. An 
offer of a Incrative partnership in San Frat 
cisco, in the firm of a mercantile friend of 
mine, made me decide to extend my trip, 
and see how the “ land lay.” 

One thing was certain: I could not leave 
New York for months, perhap:, without 
some anawer from Sasy, Dremed in my 
faultionn costume, and full of hope, I went 
to Mr. Arnold's, Susy was in the parlor, 
at the piano, alone 

We chatted away for atime 
began 

“ Mina Susy, I called to tell you that I 
I os ” 


At Int 1 





How she was listening! A bright thought | 
atrack me—I would tell her of my joarney ; | 
and in the emotion she was sure to betray, 
it would be easy to declare my love 

“Min Busy,” I said, “Tam going to San 
Francisco to-morrow.” 

She wept her hand acrows the ke ys of the | 
= into a stormy polka. | tried to see 
ver face, but her curls fell over it. 1 wae 
prepared to catch her if she fainted, or com- 
fort her ifshe wept. I listened for the sobs | 
I fancied the mumc waa intended to conceal ; 
but, throwing back the curls with a sudden 
toms, whe etruck the last chord of the polka, | 
and said, geily | 

“Coing away?” 

“Yeu: for some mouth” | 

“ Dear me, how distreming ! 
store ae you go home, and order me some 
pocket-handkerchiefs: for this melancholy | 





Stop at some | 


oecasion, will you 

“You do net reem to require them,” PT] 
raid, rather piqued. “ET shall stay pom 
months,” 

“Well, write to pa, won't you? And if! 
you get married, of die, or any thing let us 

now” 

“T have an offer to be a partner ina mer- | 
cantile firm in San Francisco,” 1 maid, de | 
“and if 1 acoept it, as 
I have tome thoughts ofduing, Thal never 
return 

Her face did not change The old eaney 
look wae there, aa I epoke; but PT noticed 
that one little hand closed convulkively ower 
her watch chain, and the other fell upon the | 
heva, making, for the firet time, a discord 

“tioing away forever?” rhe said, with a 
aad tone, that made my heart throb 

“Mine Suey, | hoped you, at least, would 
mia me, ° 

She opened her eyes with an expromion 
of profound amazement 


| 


and sorrow In my alee net 


“Yew, it might change all my plans, if 
my almence would yrieve you.” 

“Change all your plans?" 

“Youu ! hoped thought 

Oh! that carnest, grave face My cheeks 
burned, my hands and feet «med to ewell 
snd I felt cold chille all ower me 
not goon I broke Gown for the third time 

There was an awkward silence, I glanced 
at Susy Her eves were resting on my 
hand, which lay on the arm of the sofa 

The contrast between the black horebair 
and the flesh neenudl to «trike her 

“What a pretty little hand!’ she said 

A brilliant idea passed through my brairt | 

“You m 1y have it if vou will?” said I 
off. ring it ; 

She tock it between her own, and toying 
with the fingers, said, “ May 1? ; 

“Yee if if you will give me this one.” 
and J raiset her beavtiful hand to my lips 

She looked into my face, Whatshe read 


I conte 


| eoward, for twree 


pate eaboulatron 


| cure Pimples, Black Meads of Flesh worme 


| three hours 


there I cannot say but if ever eves tried to 
talk, mine did, Her eolor rose, the white 
lide fol) over the gloriow eves and the tiny 
hand struggled to free itself Wael ful 
enough to release it? 

tT sald f know not; bet I dare sey 
my wife can tell vou 

__—— eee. 

Kr maynovy's friend is no one’s Jenl- 
omy is almost as mach allied to sotcellehip 
as to love, and it le mare natural to eee 
frietide in pairs than in triads or ip scores. 

de 

Turner ie nothing more allied to the bar- 
haroms and savage character than eullem 


u 
—~—-> ee 


THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY. 


Mies Nina Loring was « very romantic 
young lady. She heen tald by her 
naree, when she was just old enough to un- 
derstand what wae said, thatehe would grow 
up to be a beautiful woman, that men would 
be dying everywhere for her love, and that 
she would marry a handsome, wealthy 
ae her daysin siaheo and fan 
wry. Peel eee war ber od 
imprewed upon So See Gay eae 
came , 


the life of her, She dremed to resemble as 
far ae pomible the heroine of her latest nuv- 
el, the difference being only such as the in- 
exomble fashions of the proeent day de 
mamted, She tried her best to look senti- 
mental and interesting, ecerning as too vel- 
war for her the ridiculous idea that the b 

ost benuty of a young girl consis in 
free ami joyous gayety, and her ripe and 
booming cheeks, and happy eyes. ier 
rents were not only annoyed at d ng 
her ti tal leney, but aleo made 
very anxious about it, 
goed would come of it, amd did what they 
could to eure it, but in vain. The young 
lady became worse every year. ler friends 
thougtt ber simply ridiculous, and laughed 
at her unmercifully ; but ae her heroines 
were frequently ridiculed by the vulgar herd 
who couk! not understand then, she thoug bt 
it her lot to sufler likewise 

W hile her pareats were anxiously consird- 
ering what to do for their daughter, a friend 
ml them to send her to a boarding- 
school, where the sharp rough discipline, 
and eonsiant contact with her own sex, who 
wouk! laugh at her ¥ jes unmervifally, 
might do her good. It would be a severe 
remedy to one like Nina, but they though 
it would benefit her; and finally her pareat 
wont her to « achool which 
carefully chosen. 

At firet Mine Nina took the opposition 
whieh her pet ideas encountered very philo- 
rophieniiy; but at last she began to chafe 
under it, and finally made up her mind to 
fly from the school, and return home, It 
would be so romantic! She could net help 
thinking that it weuld be much more ro- 
mantig to fly with « lover, and she wished 
that she had one. 

Mie Nina had often observed at church, 
and during her walks, a tall, dark, distin- 
guished-looking man, who had seemed to 
notied her very closely. Whichever way 
she turned she met his eyes; and it was not 
1 before she welcomed his with 
ole that finally encouraged him to bow, 
and his bow wae returned. 

A few daye later she received a letter in 
which the stranger avowed his love for her, 
aml begged her to reply, telling her how she 
might dem, Atlast Mim Nina had! «lover. 
Hlow delightfully romantic it was! Ofcourse 
she answered the letter, and this clandestine 
correspondence was continued for several 
months, and ended in Misa Nina's Hight 
from the school — not to her home, however, 
but away to a distant town with her lover, 
where she wae married, The uvual letter 
was written to papa, asking hus forgiveness 
in the approved atyle; but the old gentle 
man replied very coldly, telling her that she 
must remain with her husband, as he coald 
not consent to take her back. It was rather 
a wudden blow to Nina, and put an end to 
many of her tine notions, as she had expect 
ed her father to follow the course usually 
parsed by the papas of her favorite novels 

However, it roused some «pint in her, and 
the determined to make the beet of her fate 
It wae a hard task, When her husband 
fomnd that there was no proepect of “oon 
cilinting the old gentleman,” he neglected 
her Ile knew «he waea rich man's daugh- 
ter, and as he brutally told her, he had 
“married heron speculation” hoping in this 
way refill his empty pockets Worse 
than this, Nina found that he was a eambler, 





y had very 


j and ere beng she knew that he was ale a 


m his tage he wirus k her 
For a year Nina lived thi wretehed life, 


} and during that time whatever romance she 


had begun with wae grou! out of her, leav- 
ing her a cold, practical, latter woman. Bhe 
could net endure it: and «he wrote to her 
father, asking him to take her back, as ehe 
could live with her husband oo longer 

Old Mer Lering bad not been heartless in 
the matter He had acted upon a deliber 
He meant to Nivea 
year of what he knew would be bitter expe 
watching her meanwhile, aud then 
Hle comld aot 
oght thatins 


wive 


rience, 
tw offer to take ber bark 
undo the marriage, but he tt 
year she and her huchand wonld both com 
eerit to a separation Ile was abet to go to 
her when he receiwed her letter 

He took her bak an hambled and tern 
bly punished woanar Vet what a wreek 
the poor girl was! Her mortifieatvon and 
trouble had been eo yreat that they had made 
her a stern and prematurely old) woman 
dead to happiness forever — 


—_ -_ 
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THE HAIR AND ITS FASHIONS 


When the “ fervor of the «ammer's day” 
draws nigh, there ts heart thraghout the 
land, a general clipping and cutting of the 
hair, primectpaliy conteed, however, to the 
little one and their tethers and brothers 
The long, flowing treses, which have been 
the poet « favorite theme from earl est Limes, 
a decriptive of female lowelines, are 
rather a burden to the fair possessor during 


the seorching days which are charactertatic | 


of our American summer 

As the hair is a conspicuous feature, 6- 
most every variation in the arrangement 
thereat changing the personal appearance, 
it constitutes, expecially with the ladies, an 
}mportant partol the totlet, and has received 
merited attention un all nations, ancient and 
modern 

In every age, a fine head of hair has been 
thought an ornament, and 8 sgn of wigur, 
health am! beauty 

The Serptures record the esteem which 
the early Hletrews had for beautiful hair, 
avd all the busts and statues of (rrecan art 
which have descended to us, represeat the 
herve’ and heroine logeriant looks 

Mourning aud funeral rites were symbol 
ised by the ancients by the neglect of the 
hair, or by eutting or pulling ut out, and 
shaving the head ware badge of degrade 
tom depmed upon criminals, and asa mark 
of servitude 

lit was formerly the practice to remove 
the hair of the condemned, x fore exeou- 
tion, in convicts beth of high and low de 
gree, Lowe AVI when upon the guillo 
tine, traplored his executioner by spare hom 
thie dingrace, and hie rejuest was eo far ao 
ceded to that only his back haw was re 
moved 

The diversity in the manner of wearing 
the hair, which taste, fashion, and comvem 
ence display, is even greater than the vars 
ete of shade and color 

The Hebrew women branded their trames 
and secured them with gold and silver pine, 


The Homan maids and matrous y hee 


their hair with pearls and gens, garlands 
of flowers and bright ribbons bale curls 
were worn, and Virgil, Cicero, and other 
clamieal writers mention the use of het 
irons for curling and crimping | hvew the 
much-abuew! false-hair, for which our mod 


ern belies and beauties are eo often de | 


nounced i terms of unmeasured severity, 
was worn by the Greeks, Assyrians Per 
siane, and Romans The bgy plane resorted 
to wigs in preference to ther satural hair, 
In France, during the eatravagant reign of 
Lowe NUN, falee hair, extending balt- way 
down the back, with a profasan of curls, 
hecame the mule, and to such an excew was 
thie fashion carried, that it wae deemed a 
breach of etijpuectte to appear in one's natu 
ralhair, “There ne new thing 

the aun,” sath the preacher, and we Gnd 
that modern tashtome im hair, as in many 
other respects are bat imutatiens of amt 


—————— 2 am 


AN OLD ADAGE 


wy ft ee erasairy 


view nh at the door, lowe 


When poverty: 


flrew out of the #iacdow ™ save the adage | 


And they expect us to beleve um? Out 
peed wide h eimeperoily No wahoo Woman 
bat wall beldly contradict ut, whenever and 


wherever they bear iepoken If there ever 
exuted Jove real, pure, heartielt love--in 
he seul of any mortal, think vou that the 
t tbe want of a tew 
ovuld benwh 
heart, or deprive it of the 

pintence aud bath which 


woof afew lovurtes 
anforte formerly enpovetl, 
thas howe fran the 
tender and cartest. 
had ever 
poverty rather be the 


amd redreehang Uv 


» very lite” 
{ strengthening 
of making the 
re kind and tender ? 


lane 
Tebemtnr & 
lew oe 
words and actions m 
would it mot rather 
the whole life more devote” 

There are certasn oa, | confess, which 
might, in aome measure, justify the old 
proverl, bat ut to read, “ Whee 
puverty comes io at the door, semag love 
flee out at the window We all know 
there we a vert difference between seemeng 
and truelowe low very, very many things 
soem te be amd vel are eat / And this poverty 
is the real tert, the real test of lowe. 1 once 
knew a young lady who war vainly wooed 
fw years by a rich man, She was very 
beautiful, but she war also very proud. She 
never loved him @wy upiil poverty fell 
heavily upom him And then he came no 
mate to her, he dara! vot eek her presence, 
Vet whe muugtt him amd there, in hie own 
humble home, she acoepled the love which 
sche had refusal when he was owner of 
stately me. 

Dome pox said she had no “ 
pride,” hay che war “ throwing ems | 
away.” Bat thee who knew her better 
said she had done nobly and well ;— and = 
she had 

Newer before had she looked ao beautiful 
as when she sued by ber bushand’s side 
it} Useir place litule home, and . snake of their 
future. And in after years, olen, be their 
united labors, wealth hed once more re 
turned to their dwelling, the sume sweet ex- 
joe «till rested on features; but the 

ide was el) gone, and in it plece there 
was e lovk of wot contentmen which pro- 
claimed more plainly than ¥ urds could bave 
done, “poverty can never love to 
fight, but that love must ever exalted 


oug hit 


| THE SISTER'S STRATAGEM 


| BY ALLAN AERSEFORD 


| well, the worst 1 ewer «a@ of beard of !" | 
| The iden of my being a scold! 


| you 


Would not | 


iw the means af making | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A New Legend of “ Forget-me-not.” | 


Whee Peycke tect her Lord, the Lord of Love, 
Weepit« slone che © . 

Lietions by every well haven Beié cad grove, 
hed ve at lowe 


Lastiy by Lethe « stream her twtetepe strayed | 
Aed” OFT che anid, io vigh) 


“You ares mot unhappy man, | must 
aay, Mr. Strother.” 


ad good ca You're enough to | 
I've gut — s 7 ” Tint I might 4ip, aed my poet lle be made 


wy the re of o eniat.” P i Like dreame eith daylight dying '~ 
“Ae if you were « saint A ity | me re ” 
saint you are, with a temper wore t | Aa ty & ¥ eye reining a, 


Peddee there epremg emid (he sedges brows. 
Biwe as her cyst, 6 bieeom 


Aad oot ber bead. soft, reer , weet, and low, 
AO thuengh some binds wing Buttered, 

Te these lowed tomes whose lees wae oll ber woe, 
“Porget menut!’ was uttered 


theese words alone 
thee! 
life was known; 


| “And « wife worse than Xantippe.” 
“I shall lose my patience very soon 
I wish I 
| was one, Mr. Strother, you'd get your just 
deserts; I'd make your life a burden wo 
” | Ne more we sight, no toech 
aed” aer’ ried. * 
Nay, bat bell Loewe te oor @ 
Hall Lewe @ to regret thee 


‘You needn't wish yourse'f any worse | 
than you are now, madam, w ecoomplish 


| thet.” | “Forget thee! May, these Gowers my tears beget 
“ You're a brute!’ Phall be te me 6 token 
OF Lowe they chall be called Forget me-eet, 


"Call me pet names; I'm used to it” 
} “LT won tlive with you another day, Til | 
| leave you, and go back to mother's, you in 
' 
' 
' 


The mame to heer me poten 


Re well, eweet river Bowers, we weleome you, 
Rarth with faint sadness & e@ting 

Bore of the teare from Peyehe + epee of bias, 
Por ber bet Love lamenting 


>? 


THE WANDERING JEW, 


ny uF 


sulting wretch, before I'm a day older.” 
“ Now you begin to talk sensibly, Maria; 
I really wish you would !" 
| Mere Mtrother went into the usual hyeter 
| bon, under cover of which her hushand 
| beat a precipitate retreat, They had been | 
| married only two years, and quarreiled con ; 
| tinually It is impossible to tell in what the idea of 
Mra. Mtrother’s sister was vieiting them | thie ne ver-dying, wandering, apparently 
at Chat —s time, aud ake heard the | mythical person originated 
foregoing comMreation. After Mr Serother| And yet may there not have been a 
j had gone, she quietly asked her simter if foundation of reality for the story ? 
| euch seemes were of frequent coourrence Ie it at all improbable that as the Saviour 
* Every day — almost,” sobbed Mere stro | wae being dragged forth from the judgment 
j ther, rubbing some camphor into her eye | seat of Pilate, that a porter of the hall, 
, with startling effect named Cartaphilus, should have im piourly 
| “ Who begins it?” struck himoon the back with rude hand, 
“Why, Mr. Strother, of course! 1 am | and said, “Go quicker, Jesus, why dost thou 
net quarieleome exclaimed Mea. Strother | loiter? and that the Master should have 
indignantly turned upon him his sorrowful eyes, anid 
“he, 1 pererive not! Weil, | see your anewered, “lam going; but thou shalt wait 
husband is a perfect brute. 1 wouldat live | Ull my retarn 
| with such « man for the universe Or, is the more common story in the least 
“1 mappeme you think yeur husband a | improbable, which telle how when Jesus was 








| paragon |" snapped Mrs Strother, mpite —_— led to execution, bearing the heavy 

| ply weight of hia crom, he tried Ww rest a litte 

“Oh, no, but then he never quarrels with | at the door of Ahasuerus, the shoemaker 
me.” And how Abrauerus, in his hardpess of , 


heart, and in the blindness of his seal, smote 
him and urged him forward, the Saviour 
replying, “I shall stand and rest, but thou 
shalt travel onward till the laxt day!” 

It does not seem in the least improbable | 
that such incidents should have occurred 
And as these incidents came afterwards to 
be related among the crowds of fervent bx 
lievers, that « tradition should grow up that 
the offending porter or shoe ies Was etill 
alive, wandering up and down, seeking rest 
and finding none —and should so wander 
jumtil the second appearance of the triam 
phant Lord 

And what more natural, in the supersti 


| “ dle must be a very even tempered man, 
j then, if he never quarrels with yeu,’ whe 
j said, with a scornful curl of the lip 
| “the is, for whieh 1 thank the Fates.’ 
| Mra Maloolm that was the name of 
| Mra, Btrother« sinter — turned away her 
face to conceal a laugh. She saw that the 
quarrels between Mr. Strother and his wife | 
were merely surface troubles the deep cur 
reat of ther love was, as yet, unchanged 
* Maria,” she suddenly aaul, “Il wich you 
would come and yme a visit, both vou 
and your burbs I told Mr Maleuloa be 
fore 1 started that 1 was going to bring you 
home with me, and if youdon't go, I promise | 
lvou I won't come to see you again in a | tion and intellectual darkness of the middle } 
hurry.” ’ ages, than for the sight of an old, wandering 
Mra Strother reflected a moment before | man, with ~ beard and pilgrim staff, to | 
she answered ‘ | bring to mind the legend, and cause the 
“Laden t know; but I'll go if Mr. Strother | credulous crowd to query with ene another 
| will,” whe finally anil whether that could be Ahasuerus or Car 
Down sat Mre. Maloolm, and wrote a | taphilue? 
long letter to ber husband, which she sealed An Archbishop of Armenia, who came on 
very privately, and sent to the poct-offiee by | 4 pilgrimage to England in 1228, averred 
a boy, ty whom she gave a quarter to | through an a we geen that he kngw Car 
taphilus, who had been converted to Chrix 
tianity, and baptized by Ananias under the | 
his business, and accepted the invitation, | name of Joseph —and had many cotiversa 
And sontdingly, when Mia Malcolm's | tions with him He dwelt in Armenia, had 
visit was aul they accompanied her to | become a devout and pally man, and fre 
her home ; quently related the incidents which oecurred { 
Mr. Malcolm met the party at the depot | at the crucifixion, At that time he wa- 
lle greetel his brother and sister-in ie thirty years of age; and when he attained | 
| quite kindly, but when he turned to his | the age of an hundred years, he always | 
| wife he looked a» savage as need be | returned again to the age of thirty 
“Bo vou're hame at last, are vou?” he In 1547 the Wandering Jew himself but | 
rowled, “You've been gadding about | not the one den ribed " the Archbishop of | 
j valf the time since our marriage, and now | Armenia— is said to have been seen in 
| fow the sake of getting rid of you, your Hamburg by Doctor Paul von Eitzen, after 
brother and sister have brought you home.’ | warde Bishop of Schleswig. This was 
| Mre. Malcolm glanced hastily at her | Abasuerus, the shoemaker 
| sinter and sister's ne oes hefore she re- | But, according to the records, there is 
plied, Their faces were red as fire, and | sarcely a country in ts pe which has not 
they looked much distrewed at this “family | an account of being visited at sume time by 
| jar. the Wandering Jew, ; 
“You need't say any thing,” she tartly | The last period of his appearance in 
reaponded. “Who was it that went off | England was about the latter part of the 


oarry it 


ln due season, Mr Strother returned from 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


last summer, aml was gone a month, | | «venteenth century Those who heard him 
| would like to know ?” | were perplexed by his familiarity with 
“IL did to escape the constant din you | Sones tongues and places. Oxford and 
made.” Cambridge professors, sent to detect him as 


j “IT didn't.” an epee were puzzled by him. An 


“You did” English nobleman ie said to have conversed 
| “You are not speaking the truth, Mr. | with him in Arabic, He told the noble- 
Maloolm, and you know it. 1 wish you'd man — what seems very probable— that the 

remember what happened! to Anansias.” historical works in that language were not 

“And I wish you d remember Sapphire.” | to be relied upon. He might have gone 

And all the way from the depot to Mr, | further, and said the same of the historical 


Maloolm's residence, conversation was works in all other languages, but | suppose 
lively in the style related abowa, cf! he meant to speak by the card, and had 
‘course, it made their vieitom feel oa cr | especial knowledge of Arabia, He had 
' able, 1 known Mahomet, and considered him an 
| Neat morning it was no better. [he | intelligent man. Once when the Prophet 


denied that Christ had been crucified, he 
had checked him abruptly by telling him 
he was mistaken, for he himself had been 
an eve-witnes of that event. He was also 
in Rome when Nero set iton fire and ao 
that alleged historical fact may be considered 
established, and our friend, T. b. who 
| always said that Nero was a maligned man, 
being abused by the Roman aristocracy 
because he stood between their tyranny and 
the people, was wrong after all, This per 
sonifieation of the Wandering Jew al« 
known Tamerlane and Saladin, and could | 
ive minute details of the Crusaders, After 


ootlee and muffins were not as they abould be, 
and the quarrel ended in hyrteria, and 
slamming the doors At noon, Mra Mal 
cola aasailed her husband about the gas 

* There's a pipe that leaks!’ ex 
claimed. “And I don't beliewe that vou | 
will ewer see to it 1 told wou about it be 
fore 1 left, bui, of course, there couldn't be 
anything done unless Iwas here, | wish 
that you had common sense.” 

y dear!’ said her husband, in mild | 
surprise; but she trod on his toes so vigor: 
ale under the table that he fairly | 
groaned f 

© You're always finding fault with some 
thing,” he snapped. “1 don't believe that 
‘an ange! could please vou 
| “Compare yourself to an angel, will | 
you?” sneered his wife. “You look like 


she 





and then in Sweden, and then vanuhed, 
but if he was the veritable Wandering Jew, | 
and is now alive, he may be expected to 
turn up some day, like all other disting- 
an angel, dunt you, with vour face as red as | uished foreigners, and give a course of ten | 
a lobster, from drinking whisky 7 lectures on what he has seen and heard in | 
; @ ay apply for a saration. 1 won't live | each of the principal American cities 
| with such a ahrew. d rather live with the If a « laimant to the honor of being the | 
evil one converted Wandering Jew should now ap- | 
| “dd rather you would,’ said his wife. | pear, the age, with a its alleged material- 
| As for the separation, I'm going to apply | ™, is not grown se scientific and sceptical 
| for one myself, so you needn't be troubled | bat what we could promise him plenty of | 
about it."” : believers, And probably we have reason to | 
That afternoon, Maria asked if acence rejoice that it is ao, and that faith in the! 
' Like that and those preceding were usual. | —— and wonderful «till survives, even | 
;} © Prankly,’’ said Mre Malcolm, ‘ no; | if we may mourn certain of its manifesta- | 
‘ my husbend and I never quarrelled but |) Homa Retter a reasonable amount of credu- 
fonce since we married, Thal once was, lity and imposture, than a cold and utterly 
| enough, and neither of us have any inclina- barren scepticiam. 
tion to taste of the waters of bitternes eet gue 
again 
| Mra Strother uttered an astonishal ex- BACHELORS AND BABIES. 
clamation, and her sister continued“ The | RY LAURA SHARP. 
fact is, my dear, our quarrelling only was | | 
| acting, and was beforehand, witha “1 do not like children as an institution | 
certain parpore in view, which, perhaps, not even babies, about whom so many | 
you will comprehend. = [t_ was hok oe ihe | faleehaxts have been said and sung; but | 
mirror up to nature, and if the reflection | look upon them as little pink, pulpy abom- | 
| vou, what must be the reality?’ | inations, whom nothing but «trong mater | 
} ra Strother hung her head for a mo- nal instincts, implanted for the preservation | 
ment, and then she arvee and kiseed on | Sree, induce any one to un- 
sister | the vezation of rearing. ° 
* J thank you.” she said,’ for the lemon 1 read the above and more like it not k 
And 1 will endeavor to profit by it” since in one of our leading periodicals; a 
And when her husband came in, shetold | you may be sure I voted writer of ita 
him all about it. miserable old bachelor who never had the 
to be angry, but | love of one of these little ones to brighten 
was forved to admit | up the gloomy hours of his single wretch- 
nem. No fittle dimpled arms have been 
Aad he joined with his wife | twined loving!y : 
ing hie hostess for such a lemon. | rosy mouth has ever been premed to his, 
proved fruitful of good re- ing there the sweet tokens of love; no 
cult. From ae oy © Te Mr. and Mra. | little bright eves have ever looked into his 
have known to quarrel. | while a sweet cheery voice said, “ Papa.’ — 








ce 























| better it would: be to spend money for mar- 


| ing a peranmbulator with a bright-eyed baby 


i word of Uncle Gram’s story, — be 


| etranger 


it was not s father that wrote the 


It must have been some one, Wo, 


Oh, no; 
alnve 


who had forgotten be was ever s baby ; for- | (irum's), “ shoes are never bewitched 
gotten, also, the mother who bore hum and | are a «py 
No amount | you made into a stew! 
on his part ever led | treat spies.” 


cared for him in bis infancy. 
of kicking or scream) 
her to way, “ 1 do not like babies a an in- 

stitution.” Ah! he was somebody's darling 
then, if he is not now. Poor fellow! all the | 


vorite word of Grum's); “you needn't tell 


me” (another favorite ejaculation of 
You 
I see through you. I shall have 


That is the way I 


Then Girum | to shriek and beg, but 
the shoes marched him up the steps; and 
the giant, picking him up, bung him by the 


find himaelf married and the father of three to eat him; and Grum was screaming and 
or four as bright and mischief-loving a set | struggling, when—he woke up—choking, | tinct animals. 
of boys as the angels ever sent to the earth. ont with all the blood in his head. 


1 wonder what he would may then! I know 
his iron-bound heart would give way, and 
his grim, stern visage brighten up a little. 
There is a wonderful magic in the word | 
‘papa’ when uttered by one's own, Oh, | 
pity the sorrows of a poor old man who has 
never sung a lullaby to his own baby, or 
had his nicely-brushed hair and whiskers 
disarranged by a pair of little fat hands 
just fresh from a bread and butter lanch! 
Ah! there is a pleasure in these things, | 
if vou could only see it 


bles, hoops and dolls, than to spend it for 
cigars, tobaceo and beer; think how much 
more pleasure you would feel with watch- 


in it (no matter if it was trying the strength 
of ite lungs) than to be driving in a phae- 
ton all by yourself. Think of these things, 
0), ve bachelors, and then follow the exam- 
ple of wire married men 


—_?- 


UNCLE GRUM. 
A Fairy Story for Little Folks. 


HY MYRTLE BHiAmeoM 





There lived, once on a time, a certain | 
great, stout, disagreeable gentleman, whose | 
name was Mr. Grum. You know there are 
some people who make themselves provolk- | 
ing on everything that they do; and this | 
Mr. Girum was one of there people. He | 
wore great, thick, creaking bouts, thi t nobody 
liked to bear coming up their steps, ite | 
had a way of blowing bis nose that you | 
would have disliked very much, if you 
could have heard him. He hated children ; 


jand having said that, | don't think there ix 


any need of adding another word to this 
description, but that we can just go on with 
the story, setting him down as a grumbling, 
growling, rusty, fusty, ill-mannered, stony- 
hearted, grim old Girum. 

It happened, then, one day, that little 
Frankie Mitchell, having nothing else to do, 
and being a very daring Loy for hia years, 
asked Unele Grum to tell him a story. Un- 
cle Grum did not believe in fairies, of course; 
but, by way of punishing Frankie for daring 
to beg a story of him, he told the poor boy 
such a dreadful story of a giant who did 
nothing all day but eat boy sandwiches, that 
Frankie dared not go to bed alone for a 
week after, and started up, screaming, as 
often as he went to sleep. It fell out, how- 
ever, that the Dreamman, who was bringing 
pleasant dreams for Frankie, heard every 


hind Frankie's crib; and telling it in 
land, there was great indignation. 

“ We'll teach him to frighten little boys !” 
said all the elves, 

So, that night, as Uncle Grum was sound 
asleep, dreaming of boxing little girls’ ears, 
~omething bit him a smart tap on the shoul 
der; but, jumping up, he saw nothing—only 
that his shoes were on the bed. Tle was sur- 
prised at that, and threw them off the clean, 
white coverlet quickly, Ilardly had they 
touched the carpet, however, when up they 
popped again, on the bed, and, “ Put Us 
on!’ growled one of the shoes, hoarsely. 

“Good gracious me?’ cried Uncle Grum. 

“Put us on, Tsay!’ growled both the 
shoes together, this time, 

So Uncle Grum had nothing to do but to 
put them on. Hardly were his toes well in, 
when they made him get out of bed, and he 
found that they were marching him straight 
towards the door 

“Here, this won't do! Stop! I say!” 
squeaked Uncle Grum, But the shoes went 
straight on, without minding him in the 
least, 

“Stop- wait a moment!’ puffed Grum. 
* Let me get on my clothes, anyhow !"' 

But the shoes*went on, just as if he had 
not said a word, and trotted him down 
stairs, and, shivering, out of doors, on the 
double-quick. He had not gone very far 
before he came to a brook, and stopped on 
the bank, for the water was very deep, and 
whirled in a very uncomfortable way for 
one who had any notion of crossing. The 
shoes twitched at Cirum’s toes, but he caught 
hold of a young tree, and held on with all 
hie might, bellowing, ° I won't go in—I shall 
be drowned! 1 won't-——-1 won't!” 

“Oh, vou won't,” said a voice near him 
and looking around, there stood a tall man, 
wrapped from head to foot in a long, white 
cloa “ What won't you do” and what are 
you bellowing here for?” 

"© Thave gotona pairof bewitched shoes,” 


airy 


Think how much | ¢retly believing while Cuetee. 
| stance, 





| kena, 


I hope he was better natured, after that; 
I think he might have been, don’t you ?” 


—~—- EE 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
It is, perhaps, doultful whether a man or 


woman can found who does not hold 
some irrational fancy about signs and omens. 


| Even people who profes to be above any 


such weakneses yield at least half assent to 
them, laughing at their own folly, and se- 
For in- 
the highly respectable body of 
“ Friends" is held accountable for the rainy 
week which so inconvenient y visita us at 


| the time of “Yearly Meeting. 


" Argument 
is usclem, they any, against facts. The Yearly 
Meeting occurs in its annual rourse, and the 
“rainy season" comes along about the same 
time. The believers in “signs and omens” 
understand that the annual rain does not 
cause the Yearly Meeting; and therefore they 
infer that the Yearly Meeting must cause the 
rain. When mp a coincide, they cannot 
be gainsaid, but the logic is rather lame for 
all that. But in the domain of argument 
facta sometimes become sadly demoralized. 
Abeurd as euch logic appears, it fa quite as 
good as is employed in some so-called scien- 
tifle and philosophical theorizing ; and it i« 
better than the average grounds of popular 
superstitions 

Here is the month of May, for* instance. 
More people than would be supposed hold 
that the month of May is a disastrous month 
to be married in.  Fueta unfortunately sup- 
port this superstition, Many people marry 
who wish afterward that they had “let well 
enough alone,” and remained single. If 
their weddings happened in May they are 
living witnesses to the bad character of that 
unfortunate month, Any reason for one’s 
misfortunes is better than an honest con- 
fewion that it is one’s own fault; and as no- 
body is to blame because May ia in the 
calendar, to put the blame on the month 
leaves the sufferer an innocent martyr and 
an unhappy victim of circumstances. “Those 
whose wedded lives are fortunate, notwith- 
«tanding that they married in May, are not 
enumerated, Another wedding superstition 
refers to the clouds, At a recent wedding 
party the rain threw a damper over the 
guests —mental as well as physical. “ Never 
mind,” said a wag, “ blessed is the bride that 
the rain rains on!” “ But I thought it was 
the other way,” objected a forlorn young 
lady. “That,” said the quoter of the proverb, 
“depends entirely upon the weather !”— 
There was sunshine at once in all the faces. 

Where education and intercourse deprive 
these #:perstitions of their weight, they be- 
come harmless and the subject of jest rather 
than serious thought— however a latent faith 
may linger inthe mind, But, in an ignorant 
and isolated community, old superstitions 
keep their hold, with an iron grasp. Re- 
cently, in England, an inquest was held on 
a young woman who had committed suicide. 
It was in evidence at the inquest, that the 
deceased a few weeks before her death, had 
encountered a woman reputed to be a 
“witch ;” and that the deceased thought the 
“witch” had “overlooked” her. She fell, 
in yon es into melancholy, and, under 
the intolerable weight of her superstitious 

loom, destroved herself. The term “ over- 
Faoked ” meaning that the witch had atten- 
tively scanned her all over, shows the primi- 
tive vocabulary of tne district. By “ over- 
look,” in modern acceptance we mean for- 
get, or not see at all. 

To take up all the instances of popular 
supertition, dying out as they are amon, 
the educated, yet powerful over the mee 4 
minds and not quite powerless against strong 
ones, would require a volume, They are 
usually remnants of the old Pagan super- 
stitiona, which have kept their traditional 
hold on the human mind, in spite of religious 
and educational enlightenment. They 
change their names, perhaps, but preserve 
their ridiculous essence; and ought not to 
be recognized by rational people, even in 
jest 

LL 


HOLY TRIFLES. 


BY F. F. 





Can that be called “a trifle’ which makes 
home attractive? We think not; therefore 
we like flowers or plants in windows, There 
are some houses which make us feel as 
though we were on intimate terms with the 
inmates, through these cheerful mute to- 
Mute! did Tsay? Have our past 
lives been so barren of incident that the 


said Uncle Girum, “and they are trying to | perfume of a flower never brought before 


drown me!” 
“Let me look at them,” answered the | 
know how to manage such 
shoes.” 
Then old Gram held up first one foot and 





cloak touched first the sole of one shoe, and | 
then the other, with his long, white finger, 


slipped from between Uncle Girum's hands 
as if it had been a greased pole, and whisk, 
wig, * lash, bubble, bub! rle, went Unele | 
(irum, | 

water, where 


paring and gurgling 





he kicked and oundered, | 
You should have 


| Us some bright face or loved form, which 


has made life for us blewed? You must 
have felt it—and you, and you’ I am sure 
of it, Just such a rose as that you have 
“seen in her hair ;” and you sit dreamily 


ad | then the other; and the man in the white | looking at it, as it sways gracefully on the 


stem; and you wonder what the dear child, 
so many hundred miles away, is thinking of 


ve left London he appeared in’ Denmark, | and the moment he had done #0, the tree } now, and whether her full-blow#somed life 


has fulfilled to her its budding promise. 
And that reminds you how the whirlpool 
of life's cares and duties had almost en- 


veadforemost, into the deepest of the | gulfed these sweet memories; and resolutely 


turn your back upon them all, you sit down 
and write a warm heart-letier, hich comes 


eard the water-elves laugh. They came /to her in her distant home, like a white- 


all crowding to the top to pull Grum’s hair 


to pinch at his arma, to pull at his toes, and ter day. 


aplash him, every time that he got his head 
out of the water. He was very nearly a dead 
Uncle Grum, before he got to the opposite 
bank ; and such a cold Uncle Grum—euch 
a wet, stiff, sticky, miserable Uncle Grum, 
with such a dreadful pair of shoes, that 
marched him straight off through the for- 
eat, over stones, and through briers, slipping, 
stumbling, getting ecratches, trying to hold 
back, calling for help, and, what was stran- 
of all, all the time thinking of Frankie 

WTitchell. Somehow he could not get the 
boy out of his head 

As they marched along through the forest, 
a frog began to covak; and this is what it 
said -— 

~ That's t; hurry om the old sinner ; 

He li make « good stew for the giant's dinner ~ 

Guess how frightened Grum was at that! 
And hardly was the frog quiet, when a 
honey-bee came buzzing by, with 

“ Look | look | here's something pew ; 
Grom is going to be cooked im a stew ~ 


Before the bee was out of sight, Girum saw | 


9 mene aay NOES agpapd ow 
dred ing up to door, ia whi 
be wary gist "he hed told Frenkie 


Gram. 
are be- 


“Stuff!” said the giant (that was a fa- 


“I didn’t come,” whim 
“My shove t me. 
w 










1 doveat the window of a dreary win- 

y. And all this came of the little rose 

in your window; the old love wakened in 
your heart, and the gladness to hers! 

Eloquent? If flowers are not eloquent, 

who or whatis? Then, why are so many 


win 


withered leaves i away with bright) 


tremes and p passionately to lonely 
lips, whose quivering no eyes see save His 
“who wounds but to heal?’ Eloquent ?— 
Could mines of gold buy them ? his was 
twined in her bridal veil; that was laid 
upon her coffin-lid. No fingers but yours 
may touch the shrivelled treasures. For 
her sake you have placed their blosoming 
counterpart in your window. You shut 
your eyes when you go near them, that their 
perfume may seem her very breath 
Eloquent? Why does the old man 
stoop, and with trembling fingers pick the 
daisy or violet, and place them in his but- 
ton-hole? Don't question him about it 
when strangers are by. It is the key to his 
whole life—that little flower. “My mother 
hed pinecones” the matron says to her 
little child 
as they did many years ago, in the nursery- 
window of her childhood. Ah, these 
“ mothers!” whose “ rights,’ guaranteed by 


the Great Lawgiver, nor statute makers nor 











Lame 7 yt pe 
ng years y are dust, shall 
litle they loved bee in a 


bosom which yearns y, over and 

above every other human love, her who 

ve it these warm pulsations. be 
memorials of “the long ago !” 


; and co the blensena in Aer heane | 
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Tur London Daily Toaegra 


- sheds « 
| journalistic tear, nearly two columns long, 
harm I wish him is that some day he will | heels in the pantry, till he should be ready | over the gradually approaching time when 


} the elephant will be numbered among ex- 


Aren't we doctored overmuch? We 
have a physician to every 618 of our popu- 
lation, while in France and England there 
is one to every 2,000. But, then, doctors 
must live, whatever happens to their 
patients. 

Emity Farrurv., the English lady who 
is one of the most respected and able of the 
advocates of the interests of her sex, says 
that in her opinion the intemperate use of 
ice water is one of the causes of the delicate 
health of American women, 

CriLpren have a pasion for scribbling 
in their school books, and as the practice 
does not add to the beauty of the velumes, 
the trouble has been met half way by a 
publisher who imues books having silica 
lates attached to the inside covers. 

Aw enterprising firm in London latel 
mid 6000 rupees for the privilege of col- 
Gates the hair shorn from the heads of 
pilgrims at the Magh Mela, at Allahabad, 

the whole capillary harvest has 
shipped off to London, to be made into 
chignona, 

A new work-box of Vienna manufacture 
is @ pot containing a small rose-bush. The 
pot sof Russia Testhen, and the roses on 
the bush of muslin nicely perfumed. By 
pressing @ spring the bunk flies back, and 
underneath is seen a fine array of sewing 
implementa. 

A maw in Nevada recently, while walk- 
ing with his brother, to attend the latter's 
| wedding, was astonished by a proposition to 
take the bride elect off his hands and marry 
her in his stead. With true good nature he 
consented, and the paneer bridegroom 
and groomaman changed places, to the satis- 
faction of all persons concerned. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Smithsonian 
Institution who has spent considerable time 
in investigation of the subject, in answer to 
a remark by Profewor Henry, that “the 
immense water power at Niagara may, in 
the progress of practical science, be applied 
to the purposes of industry,” states thet by 
the “last census there are 52,017 water- 
| wheels in operation in American manu- 
facturing establishments, giving a power of 

1,130,416 horses, while Niagara Falls gives 
| a power of 11,363,036 horses,” 








Somenovy has been summing up the fate 
of kings and emperors as follows: Out of 
two thousand five hundred and forty em- 
on or kings, over sixty-four nationa, two 
vundred and ninety-nine were dethroned, 
sixty-four abdicated, twenty committed aui- 
cide, eleven went mad, one hundred died 
on the battle-field, one hundred aud _fifty- 
three were made prisoners, twenty-five were 
pronounced martyrs and sainta, one hundred 
and fifty-one were ananinated, sixty-two 
were poisoned, and one hundred and eight 
were sentenced to death. Total, nine hun- 
dred and sixty-three, 


A company has been formed in London 
“to supply a want which had long been felt 
by the provision of horses and carriages of 
e t construction and appropriateness, 
with such symbolical adornments aa were 
calculated to deprive the surroundings of 
death of their ghastly and repulsive fea- 
tures, and to aesist in the inspiration of 
bright hopes and elevating thoughts of the 
future.” Those who have gazed upon the 
sad and melancholy features of corpses, 
must confess that the dead have long felt 
the want of some such cheerftl symbolical 
adornments as proposed by this London 
company. After a while, as civilization ad- 
vances, there will be more real pleasure in 
going to your own funeral than in attending 
a picnic, 

Flowers AND Ferns.—Nothing beau- 
tifies a room more sensibly than a few plants 
or flowers tastefully arranged. In summer 
flowers are always available, and in winter 
their place may be agreeably supplied by 
sprigs of evergreen, ried grasses, or im- 
mortelles. A few creeping planta or ivy 
can {be obtained at any time during cold 
weather, and a few twigs of these brought 
into use whenever required. Those w 
keep house plants always have the materials 
at hand for table decoration, and they should 
be used liberally and constantly, varying 
the arrangements as often and as widely as 
possible. A charming house ornament is 
supplied by a fern case, which may be con- 
structed quite cheaply, while the plants re- 
quired, being indigenous to our woods and 
meadows, can be easily collected; so that 
the phone of having a case well filled with 
finely grown plants can be enjoyed by those 
who do not wish to expend largely for this 


purpose, 


NAMEs oF Cocntrres.—Europe signifies 
a country of white complexion ; so named 
because the inhabitants there were of lighter 
complexion than those of either Asia or 
Africa. Africa signifies the land of corn, 
or ears. It waa celebrated for its abund- 
ance of corn and all kinds of grain. Spain, 
acountry of rabbits, or conies. This country 
was once so infeated with these animals that 
the inhabitants petitioned Augustus for an 
army to destroy them. Italy, a country of 
piace; from its Ae pn great quantities of 
lack pitch. Gaul, modern France, signifies 
ellow-haired ; as yellow hair characterized 
its first inhabitants. Hibernia, aa utmoat, 
or last habitation ; for beyond this, westward 
Pheenicians, we are told, never extended 
their voyages. Britain, the country of tin, 
as there were great quantities of lead and 
tin found on the adjacent island. The 
Greeks called it Albion, which signifies in 
the Pheeician's tongue either white or high 
| mountains, from the whiteness of iu shores, 
or the high rocks on the western coast. 


TxHoven some time may have elapsed 
before the which appears on the break- 
fast-table of the citizen waa, indeed, new- 
Jaid, a conviction that it is, at all events, in 
the proper condition of arrested develop- 
ment is essential to his enduring its presence 
atall. A certain mustiness he may pomibl 


| vanced " 

the delicacy er. A French traveler in 
| China, _——— ae | the Chinese 

system cooking sf they have 
| endangone 0 past of the process of 1 ba- 
| tion. He introduces the es 
| sensation, nay, to a series of new sensations, 
| since the taste of the egg varies according to 
| the length or the period daring which it 
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by el Ie ii aes, Gas if 
incubati ly sus- 
| pended, and the ony cooked bedwe tke im: 


| mature inmate 

| ally 

| produced. 
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\ which supply i 
entrees, hatched eggs will not soon find their 

| Way to our tables. 
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THE BRIDAL OF THE ROSE. 
L 
Panaed by delicious odors from the south, 





Aad croweed with light, the lovely resebed gree, 


A sunbeam came end hissed her © mouth, 
Chasing eway the diamond droge of dew . 
Bhe hung her whereoe « wreath of grees 
Meekly adorwed her fair a04 faulticns fave; 
The kingly eusbeam hailed ber for his queen, 
Aod feasted on the wet of her grace, 
fragrant mouth, 
While rowed them sang the birds unceasing!) . 
All day the wieds were blowing from the south, 
And lilies murmured eaderneath the tree, 
No clowds obscured her lover from her view, 
The shy above was one broad dume of bine. 
If. 


The butterflies, with gorgeous sifken wings, 
Came peer the rese apen ber bridal more | 
The music of a thousaad mystic things, 
Like wedding belle, upow the air was borne. 
A ebite convelvulus had climbed the tree, 


Ow opening that bicomed on every side, 
A veil of eptendor o'er the rose was thrown, 

The lianet eang ** bridal howr hath come," 
Aad eo the sunbeam made the rose bie own, 

Aad love, immortal love, made glad their home; 
Her raby leaves uaclosed for very bites, 
And beaveoward lifted up ber face to bis 


—_— — > 


TAKEN IN; 


oR, 
THE WIDOW BARLOW. 


BY MARY DALLAS. 


Peter Buskirk was very found of money, 
not #0 fond that he quite starved himself to 
keep it, or hid it up chimney, or refused 
himeelf fire, or lights, ora pillow. But, yet, 
so very fond of it as to be on the very verge 
of miserhood without having quite fallen 
over. 

Beayare reaped no harvest from his purse 
or kitchen; and match-makers could as 
no impression on his bachelor heart. The 
men wanted to rob him, the women to marry 
him. The last was the worst. Not that 
Peter hated woméen—on the contrary, even 
at fifty he was remarkably susceptible ; a 
bright eye put him ina flutter. But the fact 
was, women, as wives or daughters, were ex- 
pensive. They were proverbially extray, 
gant. Should he marry one, she woul 
spend his money while he lived, and squand- 
er it after he was dead. And, with this 
awful terror before him, Peter steered clear 
of the shoals of matrimony. 

Two or three times indeed had he stood 
upon the verge of a tender pasion, But 
each time some display of extravagance had 
frightened him into hia shell. Once it 
was an ostrich feather in a blue bonnet. 
Another time the sight of his fair one eating 
ices. The third, the sudden assumption of 
voluminous crinoline. In fact, since hoo 
had become the rage, Peter had mere aul 
abjured matrimony than ever. What must 
a woman's dress cost so distended, Peter 
dared not think. He saw those beflounced 
robes which so horrified him very frequently; 
not only in the street, but at sundry parties 
to which he was invited, and which he 
always made a point of attending, because 
they saved him a meal. There they spread 
before his eyes, and strengthened his reso- 
lution to live and die a bachelor. 

There was one inconvenience in this bach- 
elorhood, however. That was the house- 
keeping; for it involved a servant—some 
one to make beds, wash dishes, cook and 
iron. In short, the servant-of-all-work was 
always the bane of Peter's life,—eating and 
drinking in a manner which kept the master 
of the house in a continual ferment; wasting 
butter and fuel, and each ch in the 
kitchen’s encumbrance being followed by 
the mysterious disappearance of towels and 
napkins, and such small ware. In despair, 
he flew to a certain Mra. Brown, the giver 
of ape innumerable, to ask advice. 

le wold his woes, his terrors, and his anxi- 
eties; the lady oe her a . 

“Servants are agues,” she said, 

: “Eat you out of es and home,” said 
eter. 

“ Not to be relied on for honesty,” said 
Mra, Brown. 

“ Thieves, ma’am, thieves,” said Peter. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Brown, “a gentleman has 


_ no time to watch them. Now J should ad- 


vise marrying, Mr. Buskirk.” 

“ Marrying?!” 

“ Yea, sir—a wife can manage such things 
so much better. Besides, if you choose a 
smart capable woman, she will keep an eye 
on the servant. It would be much more 
economical to marry.” 

“ Economical!” yelled Peter, “ my good 
lady. Eco—I—oh, ness! Feathers and 
flowers, laces and silks, and rings and—and 
ice-cream and things—economical. How 
many yards do you take for a dress, 
ma'am?” 

“Well, sir, twelve or fifteen—sometimes 
when it's a silk, you know, eighteen.” 

“ Eighteen yards, at three dollars or so a 
yard, and not one dress, but twenty. My 
good adv, it would be enough to ruin a 
man!” 

Mra. Brown reflected. 

“But if you could find an economical 
woman, Mr. Buskirk.” 

“Ah! if I could find a mermaid.” 

“Ome who never wasted a cent.” 

“She does not exist, ma'am.” 

“Who lives on next to nothing. The faet 
is, Mr. Buskirk, I have such s lady in my 
eye. She's a widow—quite a young one— 
Mr Barlow, and I'll have her at my house 
next week.” 

Peter Buskisk grinned sarcastically. 

“ Economy in hoopeand bonnets,” he said 
to himself. “ They want to marry me and 
spend my money.’ 

And he went home wroth. 

However, economy forbade him to refuse 
an invitation to dinner; and when, a week 
after, Mra, Brown sent “her compliments,” 
ete., ete, Mr. Buskirk donned his Sunday 
suit and went over at five inely. The 
parlor was full of ladies; ladies in silks and 
muslina, with crinoline and flounces. Most 
of them Mr. Buskirk knew well, and looked 
about im vain for a stranger. Mrs. Brown's 
note had said: 

“Mrs. Barlow will be with us.” 

But which waa that economical widow? 
Probably the lady in green silk near the 
piano. e could not remember her face. 

Suddenly Mr. Buskirk's doubts were set 
at rest. Mra Brown ejaculated: “ Dear me, | 
where is cousin Betsy? Mr. Buskirk, you | 
must be introduced to Mrs. Barlow ;” and 
at these words something small and flat 
emerged from between two portly dames, 
and stood before him. It waa a very short 
and slender little , with a remarka- 
bly pretty face. She wore no hoops, and 
her dress cleared her ankles. The sleeves 
were close, and the skirt had ps three 
breadths in it. The dress itself was of very 

in brown merino, and she wore neither 
nor bow, only a white linen collar. 
Peter looked approval. Several of the ladies 
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and coal’s dear,” proceeded the lady. “Mx 


sips through one's tuger; and I vever | Jasper Onslow's Wife. 


waste things.” 
| “My case exactly,” said Buskirk 
astonishing how things cost. Now, there is 
er—eay & pound every two weeks.” 
| “Oa, I never cat butter—it costs too 
muh,” eaid the lady. 
| “Ab! and sugar and tea and coffee.” 


can you expect?” said Mre Barlow. 

“They are artificial wants alte 
they are,” said Mr. Buskirk. “ 
habit is second nature.’ 

“Extravagant habits ruin many,” said 
Mr. Barlow. “Oh! I shadder when | 
look at those flounces. Such a waste of 
material,” 

“ I've often thought so,” said Peter. “And 
you don’t wear them?” 

“J,” said Mra Barlow. “I have my 
senses, sir, I've had this dress ten years.” 

“ Indeed!" said Peter. “And | suppose 
some ladies buy one every ten months.” 

“ Every ten days,” said Mra. Harlow 
“Oh, | blush for my sex, Mr. Buskirk, I do, 


indeed !” 
He began to think 


her, so 
t then, 


Peter was charmed. 
Mrs. Brown right. The cost of such a wife 
would be a mere trifle, and what an eye she 
would keep to the expenses of a household. 
Besides, she was pretty and young—a prise 
if ever there was one. 

Ere the evening was over he had decided 
that it would be cheaper to marry than to 
remain single, were Mrs. Barlow his heip- 
mate. 

So, after due consideration, Peter resol ved 
to court the economical widow, and that 
lady being conveniently domiciled at Mrs. 
Brown's he found every opportunity. 

It wasa very inexpremive courtship. He 

ve her not a present. She expected none. 
le took her nowhere save to church, where 
neither of them ever saw the plate, and both 


were happy. 
ae Sap Se pean. She blushed and 
hesitated, and time to consider. At 


Inst she said:—" | am afraid to say yea, Mr. 
Buskirk. I like you; but you are so terri- 
bly extravagant. You drink tea and coffee, 
and eat butter, and really I should fear com- 
ing to want, I should, indeed !” 

‘I! Why, I’m the most economical soul 
living,” aaid Peter. 

“ Extravagant ple always think that,” 
anid the lady. “No, I'm afraid to say yea, 
unlem, indeed, you were to make your prop- 
erty over to me, so that I could be sure you 
would not ruin yourself. Of course that is 
im ible, and it would be such a care that 
really 1 could scarcely desire it, even for a 
gentleman I so much respect.” 
And the ical relict bi 
hesitated, 

It was Peter's tarn to pause and consider. 
“ My money would be safer im your hands 
than mine,” he said, “ Marry me, and keep 
me from being ruined !” 

What the widow's answer was may be 
judged from the fact that three weeks from 
that day they were united, the bride wearin 
her brown merino, in the pocket of which 
she carefully deposited the deeds which 
made the pre erty exclusively her own. 

“ Now for happiness,” mid Peter. “No 
more thieving servantsA—no more waste— 
and a lovely wife into the bargain. He, he, 
he! Peter Buskirk is the man for luck.” 
And he took his wife home to dine on cold 
meat and radishes, being absolutely ashamed 
even to speak of his accustomed mutton chop 
before #0 economical a lady. 

The next morning he hurried off to busi- 
nena, 

“ Never waste time, love,” said the newly- 
married dame. “ Besides, I've a great deal 
to attend to; so—good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,"’ responded Peter. “Whata 
treasure you are, my dear. The washing, 
I peapens? My mother always washed on 
Monday.” 


hed and 





And away he went, content with himself 
and all the world. 

At six he returned. 
there were ladders inst hia house, and 
men u them. Had there been a fire? 
He anal up breathless. 

“What is the matter? Who are these 
men?’ he panted. “Fire! thieves! Oh! 
IL must be dreaming.” 

“ Don’t make a noise, love,” said a voice 
from the parlor window. “They're only 
the house-painters. ’ 

“ House—painters!” 

“Yes, dear, Don't you know the Dutch 
proverb, ‘A coat of paint pays itself?” 
Peter breathed again. 

“ But the awful expense!” he said. “ Dear, 
dear, you should have consulted me.” 

He stumbled into the house, and over the 
form of a man kneeling in the hall. 

“Who are you?” he said. 

In reply, Se pemen produced a card, on 
which was printed, 

“GILT ANw Binper—U PHoLsTERERs.” 
“ And what are you doing?” gasped Peter. 
“ Measuring the hall for a new oil-cloth, 
sir,” said the man. 

eter staggered on. 

A woman was making up a carpet in the 
front parlor—another was arranging cur- 
tains, 

He rushed up stairs. 

There sat another woman, also at work. | 
- he gasped the question, “ Who are | 
“ul ’ 


Horror of horrors! 


“ Mrs. Buskirk’s regular seamstress, please, 


“If you indulge in such luxuries, what | 


“It'e| 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A CLUE 

Ernest Dormer saw the man who had ut- 
tered Teresa Sclavoni’s name walk away 
from the throng and skirt the edge of the 
crowd at the railings, staring about him and 
muttering in a wild, dreamy way to himself. 
He did not look particularly mad-—only a 
little eccentric; but Ernest felt sure he was 
a lunatic and watched him intently. 

“ How odd that name of all others should 
be upon his lips,” he thought to himself, 
“If I had not positive proof of the man I 
once went hunting for being dead, I should 
have thought-——— Bah! | ama fool! Ila 
my eagerness to penetrate the secret of this 
Teresa, I fancy all sorts of things. ‘The 
thief doth fear each bush an officer,’ Shakes- 
peare says, and | make every molehill of 
suspicion into a mountain of fact. He may 
be only some one who has seen that adver- 
tinement.” 

Ile was more surprised than ever when 
he saw the strange man walk up to Anthony 
Colliver and touch him on the shoulder. 
Ile was close enough now to hear what he 
said, and to see the wild start of astonish- 
ment the old man gave. 

“ You,” he exclaimed, “ here !" 

“T might exclaim as much as you,” the 
other replied ; “but I got over my surprise 
at the wight of you weeks ago. I've seen 
you a score of times, and knew you in a mo- 
ment. What are you doing in London?” 

“ Looking for my brother.” 

“ Never knew you had one.” 

“I daresay not; I did not proclaim the 
fact to all the world. I have or had one, if 
he is alive, of which fact I have my doubts, 
and | want to find him. What brings you 
here?” 

A name was on hia lips, but the other 
stopped him. 

“No names,” he said. “I have been told 
that name does not belong to me. I have 
been shut up in a madhouse, and told that | 
I was somebody elxe. I have been beaten, 
starved, chained for — the name I inher- 
ited from my father; so don’t «peak it, lest 
the birds of the air carry it to her, and they 
catch me again.” 

“ Are you sure that you are nota little 
mad now?” Anthony Colliver said, grimly. 
“I don't quite know what you are talking 
about. hat has brought you to England? 
“T came to seek her.” 


“ Yeu.” 

“The deuce you did. I should have 
thought you had had enough of her, the yel- 
low-baired demon.” 

“ Enough—yes, in one way; but I want 
more to satisfy me.” 

“May heaven help her when you find 
her!” 

“ Amen to that prayer, John Harpington.” 
“That's not my name here. It served my 
turn out yonder, but I'll take my own here. 
I'm Anthony Colliver now, and for the fu- 
ture, if you please.” 

It was the stranger's turn to look aston- 
ished now, and he did. His sallow face 
turned almost ghastly, and the light died 
out of his eves, 

“ In—is Jabez Colliver, of Marling Manor, 
the brother you are looking for?’ he axked, 
in a gasping sort of voice. 

“Yeu Why?’ 

“Give it up; you'll never find him.” 

“T will, dead or alive. What makes you 
say that—you who are looking for some one 


| Carlyon. Let go my hand 
We will talk ¢ her another time 


j my! 
They will catch me if stay here!” 


He wrenched himself free from the old 
me before a ‘ 


man's detaining hand, and was 


| Anthony Colliver had recovered from his 
wshing the people near them 


| amazement, 
right and lef in a pasion 
a it seemed 


vague terror 


He had cause to be frightened, apparently, 
for he was scarvely out of sight before two 


men came up. 

“ Where did he come from, sir? 
way did he go?” they asked, in a breath 

“LT can't tell you either,” he said, “1 
wish you'd catch him for me, my good peo- 


some very valuable information.” 

“Was he, now, sir?” one of them «aid, 
with « curious twinkle in his eyes. 
| often doing that, he is.” 

“In he mad, then? 
little queer.” 

“Mad asa March hare,sir. Therenever 
wasn't anybody ever madder in this world. 
Don't you believe anything he ays.” 

“Are you pursuing him?" 

* Well not exactly—he ain't of much ac- 
count in the world now, Not but what we 
would have caught him and taken him home 
anfe, if we ould bane got him.” 

“Mad!” murmured Anthony Colliver to 
himeelf. “Poor fellow; it is not much 
wonder, 1 shan't go to Limehouse —at any 
rate, till | have been to France. | think | 
shall get the clue there.” 

Dor Carlyon, in her pretty carriage, 
caught sight of the face of Anthony Colliver, 
and a puzzled look came over her features. 
Hlin face seemed familiar to her somehow. 
While she was trying to recall where she 
had seen him, she saw her cousin standing 
by the railings, and beckoned to him, 

“Who is that old man staring at me?” 
ahe asked. 

“ That is the man who is such an incubus 
to the Onslows just now,” he said. “ Jabes 
Colliver's brother.” 

“Iethat the man? Then that accounts 
for my thinking | had seen him before. 
He resembles his brother, and, of course, his 
face seemed familiar to me.”’ 

“I heard him called by another name 
just now,” Ernest Dormer said; “ but it was 
only by an escaped lunatic, so perhaps that's 
nothing.” 

“ Another name?" 
Yeu.” 

“ What waa it?” 
“John Harpingtoa. You are awhully 
pale, Doris, Are you ill?” 

“Tama little cold, I think,” she anid, 
“What is it the old women 
‘There's some 


I fancied he was a 


with a shiver, 
say when you get a chill? 
one walking over your grave.’ Some one 
must be dancing on mine, | think. I feel 
sick with cold, So that's Mr. Colliver, ia it? 
I hope Mr. Onslow enjoys being worried by 
him. He looks like a determined old 
fellow.” 

“He won't worry any one for a little 
while. He is off to France to seek his 
brother. He has found some clue, I think.” 
“Has he?” asked Doria, rather absently, 
She didn’t feel very much interested in 
the search after Jabez Colliver. 

“Tle's an odd fellow,” Ernest went on, 
with his hand on the side of the carriage 
“T heard him talking about another miming 
person just now,” 

7 Who a 

“The woman about whom I once read an 
advertisement at Kingoolm Grange — Teresa 
Selavoni.” 

“T remember. low very disagreeable it 
must be to be roving about the world seck- 
cog De people one can't find, Who was he 
talking to—you?” 

“No; toa man who seems to be an es- 
caped lunatio—the said Teresa's husband, | 
fancy.” 

“A good many people must be walking 
over my grave,” Doris said, her lips quite 
white os her teeth chattering. “I must 
have caughta chill. I'll get home, I think. 
Have you had enough of the drive for to- 
day, auntie, dear?” 
“Quite enough,” said Mra Bellew, 
meekly, 





yourself?) Am I not as likely to succeed in 
my search as you are in yours?” 


“Ne.” 





“whyr 
“ Because you have no clue. Thave. 1| 
know where to put my hand on Teresa Scla- | 


voni when I choose to stretch it out. You | 
must help nme.” } 
“Not I; find her for yourself. 1 warned 


the willy young fool she lured to his death | 
as solemnly as I could, for his father's sake. | 
When he went his own way, I washed my | 
hands of the whole wretched busines; and 
when I heard that he had paid with his life | 
for hia folly 1 was not surprised, If 1 were 
to advise you, I should way let hergo. You 
will rue the day you ever see her again.” 
“T have seen her, and I have rued it,” 
said the man, gloomily; and Ernest Dormer 
made a step forward to «peak to him. 

“ There as heen some juggling here,” he 
said to himaelf. “ It is ke man, and he is 
alive.” 

He stopped short, all attention, for the 
man «poke again, 

“Thave passed through much since I saw 
you at Tampico,” he raid “IT owe you 
something for the kind words you spoke to 
me there. Had I known you were my old 





sir,’ said the woman. 
“ And where is Mra. Buskirk ?” | 
“ Here, love,” said a voice. | 
And there entered, from an adjoining | 
room, a lady dressed in silk, and in expan- | 
sive crinoline, with bracelets, brooch, ear-4 
rings, and a little lace cap worth a small | 
fortune. 
“ The furniture is ordered, and the paint- | 
ers are here, and I've er ed all the ser- 

vanta, Mr. Buskirk,” said the lady; “and | 
cook wants to know whether you like beef 

under or well done. In such things you | 
shall have your choice always. There was | 
no time to make a pudding to-day, so we | 
must have ices. Strawberries, toe, are only | 
fifty cents a basket.” 

“Mra Buskirk, have you gone crazy?” 
said Peter; “or am I dreaming?” 

“I'm wide awake, at all events,” cried the 
lady. “I’ve starved long enough, and worn 
that brown merino until | hate it. 1 always 
was fond of dress ——” 

“Fond of drew!” repeated Peter, “ and 
loved good things!” 

“ Loved good things,” repeated the spouse; | 
“and now I’m married | mean to have | 


them. 

“ Bat if—I had—known—I——” began 
Peter. 2 
“ Wouldn't have married me, I suppose, 
said the bride. “Well, my cousin, Mrs. 
Brown, told me that, you know.” ; 
Peter looked at her. The truth was plain | 
at last. He tried to speak, but could not. | 
He stared at his lady for five minutes, by | 





exchanged glances, and a faint giggle was 
heard ; and, as though by common consent, 
the two were left tete-a-tete in a corner. 
“ Pleasant day,” said Peter to commence 
versation. 


the con “ Pleasant day, but cold.” 
a ; but I dislike weather,” 
“ Don't agr with you, ma’am ?” 


“ Oh, that’s not it. I am never ill; but 
_,cold weather isso expensive. Lights early, 


the clock, and then rusbed out of the house, | 
muttering “ Taken in! taken in!” | 
It ia said Peter Buskirk never recovered | 
the shock. Against his will he lived luxu- 


riously ever ; and his wife astonished 


neighborhood by her magnificent attire 
re parties. Bat nevertheless Peter 
himeelf expired in lew than a year; and the 
last words on his lips were mid to be “ Taken 





in! taken in!” j 





friend's brother, I should have confided in | 
you more fully. Til do you a good turn | 
now. Would vou like to find your brother?” 

“Would I like to find him? [am sepend 
ing my life to no other end, Can you help 
me?’ 

A wild glitter came into the haggard 
looking eves of the «trange man as he re- 
plied, slowly— 

“7 can ” 

“Where ia he? Tell me, for heaven's | 
sake! Is he alive?” 

“Some people take a great deal of kill- | 
ing,” was the odd reply. “ They couldn't 
kill me, though they tried. You go to Lime- 
house, Anthony Colliver, and- a 

He was stopped by Anthony Colliver ris | 
ing suddenly and pointing straight forward | 
to the drive. Something he saw there put | 
even hia search for his brother out of his | 
head for the moment, and he clutched his | 
companion’s arm with a nervous grip. A 
beautifully-appointed pony carriage was | 
paming by with two ladies in it. The silver. | 
mounted harness glittered in the sun, and 
the sleek coats of the ponies shone with a, 
gloss that spoke of perfect grooming, and 
only sufficient work to keep them in health 
A mounted groom rode beside the carriage 
and a tiny tiger sat perched on the seat be 
hind his mistress, ready to jump down and 
obev her slightest behest. 

“Look there!” the old man said 
I mad, or dreaming. Do you see?” 

“See wha” 

“That carriage there with the dun ponies. 
Look —look '” 

“ Yeu, I see it.” 

“Who ia that woman 
Surely you do not see her.” 
“ Yeu, I see her. That is Mise Doris Carl- 
yon, almost the richest heiress in London, 
the Salle of the season, who for some inex pli- 
cable reason or other remains single. She's 
a beauty, isn't she? and #0 good! Oh, it is 
a privilege to be acquainted with Miss Doris | 


“Am 


the young one? 


| Lemaitre anid. 


And they drove off with a parting saluta- 
tion to Ernest Dormer, who strode home- 
ward in gloomy abstraction. 

“What will become of this Teresa when 
they catch her?” he asked himaelf. “ Will 
they hang her? Ugh! It's horrible w 
think of! I wish I had never had any 
curiosity about her. I had better have shut 
my eyes to everything, and let her and her 
wickedness alone.” 

Three days from the time when he had 
met the madman in the park, Anthony 
Coiliver reached the little village in Lan- 
guedoc, where the selfexiled Mr. Onslow 
had died. Despite hia intention of Kong to 
Limehouse no more, the madman's words 
had made an impresion on him, and he | 


presented himself at the police office again, |yrant and a patent one; 


let me gol 


Which 


ple. He was just on the point ot giving me 


“He's thony Colliver, afler he had been away 


| 
} 


while, then he crushed the note into his 
. ket-book, and thanked Father Lemaitre 
ot hie information 

“LI need seek no further in France,” he 


vy brother ie not here. I don't think 
my feeling about thie note was wrong. It 
has given me the clue | wanted, after all.” 


’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
THE KDOE OF THE #TORM 


Put, elas! to make me 
A Quet figure, for the time of ecorn 
To point bis sive, wameaning Anger at 


Ernest Dormer received a note from An- 


about a week, asking him to meet him at 
London. bridge station on his return to Eng: 
land. 

“I hope you will excuse my troubling 
you,” he wrote; “bat I know you are in- 
terested in my esearch, and there are reasons 
why | cannot apply to Mr. Onslow in the 
matter, I have obtained a elue to m 
brother's fate, which | must follow up wish 
all speed; for, to tell the truth, | fear that 
my strength or energy, or both, will not 
hold out much . | wem to have 
overtaxed myself lately, and feel thoroughly 
dizay and stupid. If you will kindly do 
me thie service | shall know how to repay 
it some time.” 

“What's in the wind now?" thought 
Ernest. “Ilas he really got any clue, | 
wonder? I'll go and meet him, poor old 
fellow.” 

Ile went, and Cuthbert Winstanley, who 
was staying in London, went with him, 
They waited for the tidal train with some 
anxiety, but no Anthony Colliver appeared, 

“He hasn't come,” said Cuthbert, 
“ We've had our journey to this unpleasant 
lowality for nothing. What's up, | wonder, 
Dormer ? 

They were turning away, when a porter 
came up to them, 

. pardon, gentlemen,” he said, “ were 
you looking for any one?” 

“Hardly; we came to meet some one 
who hasn'tcome. Why?’ 

“ Because there's an old gent here as ian't 
owned, and can't give much account of hie 
self, je were guing to take him alung to 
Ciuy'a. 
| Where is he, and what's the matier with 
him?" 

“ The guard's got him, air, and it's fever; 
but there was a doctor in the train said it 
wasn't catching. | think he's mad, my- 
vel f.”" 

It was, indeed, Anthony Colliver, very 
light-headed, and talking wildly, but quiet 
and mar ble enough. 

“Tru ehim home,” Ernest aid. “1 
expected to tind him ill, but not nearly so 
bad as this, Poor old fellow, he has quite 
broken down,” 

They took him home, and made arrange- 
ments for his careful nursing — an easy 
thing when money ia plentiful; and for 
weeks Anthony Colliver lay helpless and 
prostrate, and unable to do anything to dix 
cover the secret of hia brother's fate, 

Ernest Dormer was very kind to him, 
viesting him frequently, and keeping him au 
fast to all that was going on, 

For some time the doctors who saw him 
appeared to doubt very much whether he 
would ever get up in; his illness took 
tirm hold of him, aniteen ht him to death's 
door, He had caught cold on his hurried 
journey and neglected himeelf, and this, 
combined with the worry and excitement, 
had brought him very low, He himself 
declared even at the worst that he should 
not die, 

“| shall be spared to see the end of it,” 
he would say. “I shall know my brother's 
fate before I die.” 

One odd phase of hia new state was that 
he appeared to be in no hurry now, The 
onl ing he seemed anxious about waa to 
be kept posted up in all the movements of 
Jasper Onslow and his wife, He was anx- 
ious lest they should leave town and he 
know nothing of it; but rested quite content 
when he was told there seemed no proba 
bility of such an event, 

Jasper on his part felt the continued ill- 
news of the old man rather a relief than 
otherwise. lia importunity had grown 
somewhat unpleasant. Dut, truth tw tell, 
| his mad passion for Doris Carlyon, aud his 
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pleasantest house in Londen because of 

your absurd jealousy ?” he retorted, 
| “Why not? Is it not enough that the 

tongue of every scandal moagrr ls wagging 
| at our es that | am pointed out as a 
| weak fool that cannot keep my husband's 

love; and you are spoken of as « feeble 
| minded idiot, whom prosperity hae suddenly 
j driven mad? Take care, Jasper Onslow, 
do not try my love too far.” 

Jasper had no reply, save the usual one 
of a husband who has no excuse to offer to 
| his wife. He called Muriel « jealous foul, 
| * went to the party. 

t was a pleasant one. Doris Carl 
knew well how to make her Seunationetiog 
ant “the lamps shone on fair women and 
rr mea,” yh! prettily lighted roome, 

|} and no tongue to in dishonor 
even the =e oS world declared 
was her lower was by her 

And Muriel sat alone with her children, 
bending over their little cote as they slept, 
and weeping such bitter tears as only out- 
reget, insulted wives and mothers can weep. 

The pleasantest house in London!" she 

murmured to herself, ae she watched the 
day dawn, cold, and chill, and ¥, 
caught sight of her own face in 
the glaw. “And her presence makes 


it eo 
~aml he is basking | , 
The viper! the std goog 





loneliness, 
At last her restlessness grew 
and she went down into the 


: 


porter was fast asleep in hie chair, and she 
owes rq te yhe back the bolts of 
the great front , pulling it wide open, 
ead leshing into the dim deaten treet, 
Two men stroll along arm in arm 
paused a moment at the sound of the open- 
ing door, and then came forward in amase- 
ment, hey were Ernest Dormer and 
Cuthbert Winstanley, strolling home in the 
quiet of the morning from the party at the 


house of Doris Carlyon. 

“My dear Mra, Onslow,” Ernest said, 
startled at her at appearance, “le any- 
thing the matter 7” 

He might well ask, for she looked pale 
and haggard to a degree, and her drem, 
rich silk, which she had put oo for dinner, 
was all crushed and tumbled, Her hair 
had partially fallen down, and there were 
dark circles under her eyes, as though from 
long watching. 

“Are you ill? he asked, again, “Do 
you want help?” 


“No; no one can help me,” she said, 


wearily. “There is nothing the matier, Mr. 
Iherwer. We are quite well, my children 
and T, etter we were not; better we were 


rick unto death, going down into our graves 
without seeing the light of another day.” 

“Ttush !" heaaid, gently. “ Let me come 
in; we cannot talk here. I'll aay “ape 
morning to you, Cuthy perha I ma of 
use to Mra, Onslow, if she will admit me; 
she is frightened at being alone, I think.” 

“She's going mad with jealousy, T think,” 
Mr. Winstanley thought to himself, as he 
walked on, an was not far wrong.— 
Muriel’s mind waa in that state that it 
neeled but the weight of a snowflake to 
decide the balance, 

“Come in here,” she said, drawing bim 

into a little parlor by the front door. “ 
want to speak to you. It is daylight,” she 
added, bitterly, thrusting back the closed 
shutters and drawing up the blind, “so we 
can't be accused of mane impropriety in 
being here.” 
“No one ever one your name with 
impropriety,” he replied, gently. “What 
can I do for you? 1 am sure you are ia 
trouble.” 

“Trouble! Aye, the heaviest. You have 
been at her house—the woman's who |e 
wtealing my husband's love, and my life and 
reason with it?” 

“T have been at my cousin's house,” he 
replied, hardly knowing what to say. 

“And you him there?” 

“T did.” 

“It would have been a friendly act to 
bring him away.” 

" F could hardly do that,” aaid Ernest, his 
heart full of pity, as he thought how he had 
left Jasper enjoying himself 





| fatal yielding to her evil fascination», were 
| fant almorbing every other feeling im hia 
| heart, and things of more apparent signih: | 
jeance than Anthony Colliver's presence tn 
| London passed by him unnoticed | 
There was no need now for any gomiping | 
tongues to whisper to Muriel where her | 
husband spent his time, She knew it only 
too well, The scandal had become a fla- 
and though no | 


only to hear what he had heard before, and | tongue had aa yet dared to attribute open | 
to receive no further information whatever j shame to the beautiful heiress, it was one of | 


They told him about the madmar who 


had #0 frightened Muriel Onslow, and of | 


those liasions about whick the world talkea | 
glibly enough, but about which nothing de- | 


hia wild words; but as Jabez Colliver had | tinite can be proved, 


not only been seen but apoken toon the 


} Doria Carlyon by her arte and her wiles, 


morning of hia departure, they counted for }had drawn Jasper Onslow to the madness of 


nothing. “ When Loome back from France 
I'll wet into the house, if | have to break 
in,” he said; “but I think I shall tind the 


but the 
world knew nothing of this, and Muriel 
heard it only from the lips of the tem ptress 


proposing an elopement with her 


clue there.” | herself 


“It looke very like it,” the superintendent 


Jasper Ouslow paying Dorm a viet one 


said, who had heard the whole story; “and | day found her in tears, declaring that whe 


l wieh you every suctem, I ain eure ; 

Anthony Colliver went to Paris first and 
Jrosmenaed himself of the note, then straight 
to the house of Father Atphonse Lemaitre 
The priest was very willing to tell all he 
knew. Mr. Onslow was quite right, he maid, 
the note came from him. He had been 
very good, A blessing would surely go 
with his wealth, since he had remembered 
the poor eo liberally with it 

“| bardly know why [ have come to nec 


you sbout it at all,” Anthony said to the | him 


kindly priest; “but Ihave a feeling very 
strong that somehow or other this note will 
help me to trace my brother, Mr. Onslow 
was perfectly frank and open with me about 
it le nays he had it from him, and that 
he had many from him at diflerent times 
not endorsed.” 

“| think Mr. Onslow mistakes,” Father 
“ Doubtless so much money 
pawes through his hand that he does not 
well remember each note he gets | know 
where that one came from.” 

Where?” 

“Not from your brother, sir. It was part 
of the legacy so strangely left him by his 
orien 

“ Are you sure’ 

“Perfectly, | was present when the dis 
covery was made; and a womlerful discov 
ery twas, Notes and jewels and rouleaus 
of gold enough to turn any one's brain aere 
all stufled into a paltry little box under 
neath a heap of old clothes.” 

“ And this note was one of them 7” 

“You | was struck with the singularity 
of there bei © much English money 
amongst it. could swear to it any where 
That note, number five thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-five, was one of thume Jaxper 
Onalow took out of his dead cousin « box in 
my presence.” 

r. Colliver was very silent for a little 





would leave London, shut berelf up, geo 
into a convent il they would have her, and | 
be seen no more, She had heard (for the 
first time she declared), what the gossips 
anid, were saying, and it was breaking ber 
heart. Jasper must come there no more 
“Come here no more,” he repeated 
‘Would you break my heart, Dron 7’ 
And then he prostrated himself at her 
feet, like the alyect thing he was, and in 
plored her to take pity ou him and tly with 
She should not have an ungratitied 
wish; she should live aa princes never 
lived before, if she would only be his 
| They would yo far away from cold, heartlens 
England, tw Italy, France, India, where she 
would, ifahe would only go, live such a life of 
| poetry and romance as never was heard of, 
| gut of a fairy tale 
| And Doris Carlyon listened, and neither 
laughed vor sneered this time. She would 
not comment, but ehe did not refuse. She 
temportzed, and bade hin think of bis wite 
land hus duty to her, and let her white pew 
elled hand stray through his curly if 
while «he talked t him, and her dark eves 


ar 


looked strayght into his with all the melting 
tenderness of which they were capable 
And Janper did think of his wife aud be 
yan W hate her and wish «he was dead while 
he wae in the presence of this Circe, though 
he had hie repentant moments when he was 
out of her aight 
Her spells were too potent for him, and 
the climax came at last. Doria gave a ball 
te which a somewhat insolently-worded in 
Vitation was aent to Muriel 
She had not seen of apoken to Dorie Car 
lyon for weeks, and indignantly refused 
} to go 
ll you have a grain of respect lef for 
your wife, you will not go, Jasper,’’ ale said 
nally 


? Why not? 


Am I to stay away from the 


Doris and he had been to all appearance 
utterly reckless of the world's opinion all 
the evening, and Ernest had only left him 
after entreating him in vain to come home 
to Muriel, whose absence he was sure was 
net caused by the illness from which she 
wan said to be suffering, 

Very tenderly and gently he tried to 
soothe her, for he saw what a tempest was 
raging in her heart; but she was past con 
solation now, The weary watching the 
long night through had made her frantic, 
and ahe resisted every attompt he made to 
In vain he tried tw persuade 
her that Jasper was not faithless to her; 
that his intimacy with Dorie waa only such 
She would not listen 

“Don't talk to me about it!’ she said, 
wildly) “It makes me sick, The very 
s«ervantain the house mock me with their 
pity, and whisper among themselves of their 
masters unfaithfulness and my misery 
They see bim come home to me, fresh from 
her caressing arma, and pity me! Pity me 
their mistress, whom leas than half a vear 
ago they envied for the happiest woman in 
all the workd.” 

“It grieves me to see y 
Onslow,” 


console her 


ww wnity sanctioned 


mu mo, dear Mra 
Farnest said, really fear ug for 


her reason “Let me persua le you to ring 
for your manl and get to bed Drependd 
upon it you will feel differently when you 
have rested" 

* Reated Hlat ha’ There ie no rest for 
me now,” she answered, wilily. “There is 
not much rest for a wife in the first wild 


ee of doubting her husband's lowe That 
should live to doubt my husband! Me 
Dormer, but for my children | should kill 
myself or him 

* Hush! hush” he «acl gentiv 
talk we. Pope for better Giang 

* Hope!” she said, with a bitter laugh 
‘Hope to win my husband back from her! 


“Don't 


To doubt whether he um my J asper or Doris 


Carlyon's! hope When | kaow that in 
the selfsame tone in which he speaks en 
dearing|ly to me that he talks of lowe to her 


that he telde me in the arma that have 
embraced her; that when he touche mv 
lips be ll pause and think which of the two 
lon t talk to me of h pe 
There is vo hope in such black despair as 


’ 
faite 


in sWoeoeler 


He could do nothing with her. bat woke 
the drowsy porter, and told him to get Mra 
(nslow's mand called and sent to her, and 
then he turned hye steps back warde to his 
cousin’ #, to persuade Jasper, if he were aull 
there, to return home at once 


Bat the servant who opened the door told 


j him that his mistress had retired tw her 
| room, and that all the guests had left, so 


he went home easier in his mind, feeling 
sure that Jasper had gone home. 


To be contenued in our next.) 
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When sheey bas bushet the restivee @orld 
Amd thetgh the oft covet wight 
opine thet @ age ee4 Goer j 
Te ter off Bebde of high — i 
Mewar y. withiul te her trust, | 
Behe © ‘« © Feerwing ory, 
Dew off thet made Life coom te weet ! 
te the Gaye bong eter Gees by 
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UNTO DEATH. 
mY LAWRERCE GMAT, } 
CHAPTER 1. ! 


* Deloss pou cam fre', when lef by ene, 
That oll men viet ge with bie 


“And you are sure, dearest Kate, that 

you will pot yw weary during the long 

that m by, before 1 can claim 

ke dear hand that now rests ao lovingly in 

mine?’ said FAward Melville to her who 
had promised to be his wife. 

- net expect too much of me, Fd 
ward, 1 am afraid 1 cannot promise : be | 
patient while the years are stealing all my 
youth, and all the freshness of my feelings.” | 

“ Perhaps, then, you will repent « pledge 
which must be so tardily redeemed" 

“ You know ma wo well to believe what 
you say, dear Maward; but I would like to 
eee you content with your present prospect 
of quccess, and even at the risk of seaming 
unmaidenly in my wishes, | must tell you, 
thal a mere con: with you, would be 
all that 1 should ask tw ineure aay Saat 
new Wealth will be dearly pore , 
all the antiety of a long almence Yet 
nce 7 think it essential to your ys 

de not oppose your wishes, (io, anc 
— > hat whether your efforw are 
crowned with sucoess, or your hopes crushed 
by misfortune, this hand ie yours whenever 
you claim my pleige” 

“My own darling,” he cried, as he ten 
derly embraced her, “1 will struggle hard 
to repay all your deer love tor me Your 
promise will be my only solace in my ex: | 
ile, aad the future will some day amply re 
pay ue for all the sorrow we feel for those 
few years of almence.”’ 

Catharine Diomore was the child of 
one of thuse gifted but nnfortunate persons, 
who ewem born to ill-iack Iter tathers 
whole life had been a series of mistakes 
He had left college in a fit of pique, just a» 
he waa fully prepared to receive those high 
honors which might have been of great ser | 
view w him io his after life. He abandoned! 
0 profeemon in which a litle perseverance 
would have made him eunnently succesful, | 
and in the very lowest ebb of his fortune 
he married a proud and penniless daughter 
of a decayed family, 4 es brought hia a 
dowry of poor relations; and tinaliy he 
wasted hie really fine talewta, which, if pro 
porly exerted, would bave brought him at 
east the comforts of life, upon schemes and 
projects which were as idle as Alnaschar's 
dream, The only thing which ever had 
the power to draw his thoughts from his 
unreal fancies, was his love for hie beautiful 
daughter, He had instructed her in all 
that forme the true foundation of learning , 
and no expense had been spared in the ac 
quisition of those accomplishments which 
aid w greet a charm to « lady's society 
Catharine was a gifted as well as a graceful 
woman ; a creature worthy to be loved and 
cherished by some noble heart, Her life 
had never been a very happy one, for from 
her earliest childhood, her mother's way 
ward indolence, and her father's total want 
of worldly wisdom, had produced a want of 
eystem in Ubeir . the discomforts 
of which Catharine felt long before she was 
capable of understanding or remedying the 
evil, Leading a very secluded life, she had 
ho opportunities whatever for indulging in 











any of the ie my natural to her 
Conscious of the beauty which her own in 
nate perception of lovely things enabled her 
t ace in ber own sweet faoe, and perhaps 


displaying a trace of girlish vanity in the 

precision with which hee drow was alwave 
adapted to the proportions of her fine and 

stately figure, she was vet untainted by any 

personal vanity, she adorned hermelf even 

ache improved her mind, rather for the 

gratification of her own elegant taste, than 

with the wish to attract the admiration of 

others, Among the variow pursuits that 

Mr. Dinmore® talents led hin to adopt, a 

a means of em, and that in which 

he war mart sucoesful, was the instruction | 
of youth, The namber of hie pupile was 
limited to a few youths of matured and de 
veloped miads, who sought him to acquire 
aid in the higher branches of study 


j 


Among these, Fdward Melville had ever | and the enjorments of a mode of life that | to do 
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A clerkship im an extensive mereantile | 


nue to the wealth be sought, and conquering | 
hie deep regrets at parting with Kate, bese 
cepted! « situation which would Lambs hin | 
fer vyoare from hie native lend. He went | 
forth sadly but hopefully to gather golden | 
fruit im the mystic groves of lad, while | 
Catharine remained to think for ber way 
werd father, tw act for her Indolent mother, 
amd td thape to feel tao deeply for her own 
lomeliness of heart 


CHAITER I. 


* There are violets om the graves of the departed 
et the pamstoe Gower ie dead fot evermore 


The first two yeare after her lover's de 


dition of Catharine, The daily routine of 
cares imposed upon her filled up ber ume, 
am! Hope wae ever singing ite quiet song 
hewide ber, Hut at last the grim fend of | 
poverty entered their dwelling, and amt} 
down at their scanty fireside, Mr. Din: | 


| mores puptle dropyant off, one by ume, bis | 


| sheeted fygure 


he o: aside the covering that concealed the ghealy 
parture witnessed little change io the car | Harely 6 ploched and 
yellow features were utterly unkaown to 


ryiog forward, he addremed a brief questian 


| house, resident in Caloutts, opened ao ave- | to the girl The answer was as brief a it 


war terrific, With « terrible cry such 
as none but @ strong man, in the very death- 
three of his hopes quuld utter, he sprang 
forward, and the frightened woman 
with the sapibieg of lightning, bounded up 
the narrow stasurcase, A chueed door im- 
poled his frantic progress, and flinging it 


wildly open, be steud suddenly, ae if awe | 


struck, within the apartment The room 
wore a desolate and dreary appearance, s 
ray of sunshine darung Ur a crack in 


the un« shutter, alauet extingeished 
the sickly glimmer of the night which 
buraed dimly on the littered ie. One 


ep brought Edward to the side of the un 
curtained couch, on which lay a rigid and 
With wild haste be fang 


face of the dead 


him it could not be his Catharine thas he 
looked upom. Hie own heart answered the 
vain hope, aad with « groan which seemed 
w rive his very soul, he fell senseless be- 
aide the cold remains of her who had loved 


scbemes of utility and his inventavne failed, | hiss #0 constantly, so vainly, lle had come 


and the ald man 
of positive want 
ie eee | power ’ 
wreck of bis fortune, he soug!t excitement 
im the cup that ie drugged with death. His 
wife, who had never been other than « 
weak, fretful creature, now became «till 
more helpless from disease, and Catharine 


op = feel the prewure 
The deure of fame los 


and in the ulter 


one day woo late. 

Sorrow docs not always kill, and Edward 
lived in loneliness of heart, until years bad 
bowed his stately form and whitened his 
temples with the blomoms of the grave. 
But life had lost ite charm for him 

He was surrounded by all the appliances 
of wealth, but he found no eym y or 
companionship in’ the world, a deep 





fund herself left to struggle t hos 
double weight of anxieties, Chained to 
her mother’s couckt of sicknem, she was un- 
able to offer any aid in procuring their daily 
sulmistence. he was compelled to ex 
change the few superfluities whieh want 
had left, for the comforts necemary to age 
and ilinem. Hut when her father's fine |i 
brary wae invaded by their necessities | 
when sche witnemed with bitter regret his 
childlike abandonment to grief, ae shelf 
afler shelf became vod of those “dear fa- 
miliag faces,” which in all his troubles had 
ever looked kindly upon hin, she felt that 
the lemer evile of life may be harder to be 
borne than ite heaviest misfortunes, 

It wae not till after her mother's death 
that Catharine felt herself at liberty to carry 
out the scheme that she had long ma- 
turing in her own mind. Her plan was 
formed with prudence, and she carried it 
out with energy surprising even to herself 
She visited persons to whom her father was 


itwdetted, and offered to satiey their claime | 
by the instruction of their children, Bhe | 


found warm and efficient friends, and Cath 
arine soon found herself inetalled in a litle 
achool room, surrounded by some twenty 
children, who awaited her daily attention 
Though perfectly frank in her commenica- 
tions with balward, Kate had alluded but 
slightly to the sulgect of their privations 
Motives of delicacy, and a fear lot he might 
mar hie own fortune by coming to their and, 
prevented her from letting hin know much 
of their real condition 

So five years passed away, and yet Ka- 
ward spoke not of his return fe had 
been succesful beyond his hopes, but his 
wishes grew with hie gains, and another 
year was deemed! necessary to perfect his 
wheme Catharine submitted patiently 
but eadly to her new disappointment. Her 
apirite were fast sinking uoder the weight 
of a life of unshared drudgery and wil 
There was no one near to cheer ber with a 
hind word of affectionate interest. The dis 
comforts of a close and noisy echool-room 
served to numb her brain, and in the pale, 
silent woman, who walked with such feeble 
steps the path which led to her daily labors, 
could be seen little trace of the bright, ar- 
dent-faced young creature, whose every 
Keture was wont to express her impulsive 
character 

lat none of those would-be moraliata, 
who, seated in lusurious ease at their 
cheerful firesides, pretend to measure the 
temptations, and weigh the resisting virtues 
of their brethren — let pone euch 
that poverty is not an evil. I ine it as 
we will, it ie ever an evil shape, and 
whether it cowere beside the dying ember 
on the pauper's hearth, or hides ite gaunt 
lube beneath the furred robe of the volary 
of fashion, still it is ewer a fearful thing 
Yet, if poverty be an evil, surely riches are 
aenare, When did man ever my to hie 
avarice, “ Peace, thou art filled?!’ When 
did the etill, small voiwe of love and tender- 
nese ever reach ear of him who was del- 
ving the deep mine for gold? 

Year after year rolled on, and found Ed- 
ward Melville still wearing the chains of 
avarice in a foreign land, and the cares 
which had imprinted deep wrinkles oa his 
brow, bad destroved many a fresh feeling in 
hus heart, hdward would have spurned 
the idea of being covetous, He ied 
that the motives which actuated him, enno- 


| bed the purwuit of wealth. The sophistry 


of the pasion is ever skillful in silencing 
the vowe of the truthful monitor within 
man's heart, and suppressing that yearning 
tenderness which unged him tw return to 
her who s patiently awaited him, he toiled 


Lon for a favre which might never come. | 
| bhedward led « life of toil, but not of sorrow, | should leave behind her at East Lynne. 


during his selfimposed exile. The excite | 
ment of commerce, the pleasure of success, 


and abiding sense of self-reproach waa bis 

rpetual torment. Willingly now would 
fe — given all his hard-earned fortune 
could it have brought the breath of life to 
thome pone lips and the light of day to 
those dim eves of her who had worn out her 
life in sighing; yet it was his torture to be 
compelled to feel that had he been content 
with half hie present wealth, Catharine 
might now be the sharer of hie heart and 
home What cared le now for the gold 
and upon the brim of the chalice, since 
death had mingled wormwood with the 
draught it held? He had learned the bitter 
lesson which experience teaches, and found, 
when too late, that he who, in obedience to 
the dictates of a false world, silences the 
urer instincts of his nature, but op 
Ye hie future years a harvest of disappoint- 
ment and remore 

——>- —— 
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THE ELOPEMENT. 
BY MEA. HENRY WooD. 


[The Rerial was commenced in No 31 Reck num 
bere cae be obtained [row ai! newmtoalere throaghout 
the United Bates, of direct from thie office | 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
TERROR OF DISCOVERY. 

To the burial of William Carlyle came 
Lord Mount Severn and hia son, Wileon 
had been right in her surmises as to the 
resting-place. The Carlyle vault was opened 
for him; and an order went forth to the 
sculptor for an inscription to be added to 
their marble tablet, in the church: “Wil 
liam Vane Carlyle, eldest son of Archibald 
Carlyle, of Fast Lynne.” Amongst those 
who attended the funeral as mournera, went 
owe more notable in the eyes of gazers than 
the rewt— Richard Hare the y« 

Lady Isabel was ill, Dll in mind, and 
ominously ill in body. She kept her room 
and Joyce attended on her. The hous: hold 
eet down madame’s illness to the fatigue of 
having attended apon Master William; it 
was not thought ef seriously by any one, e- 
wecially as she dectined to we adoctor. All 
ner thoughts now were directed to the get- 
ting away from East Lynne, for it would 
never do to remain there to die; and she 
knew that death wae on hia way to her, and 
that no human power or skill-—not all the 
faculty combined—could turn him back 


n. 
“Sha the would not willingly let discovery 
come ; neither had she the least intention of 
remaining at Kaa Lynne to die. Where 
she ahould take was quite a secondary 
consideration: only let her get smoothly and 
dausibly away. Joyve, in her dread, was 

er urging it. Of course, the prelimin- 
ary ep was to arrange matters with Mra. 
Carlyle; and in the afternoon of the day 
following the funeral, Lady Isabel pro- 
ceeded to her dresing-room, and craved an 
interview. 

Mr. Carlyle quitted the room as she en- 
tered it. Barbara, fatigued with a recent 
drive, was lying on the sofa, Khe would 
earcely take the notice. 

“We shall be so to lose you, Mad- 
ame Vine. You are all we could wish for 
Lucy; and Mr, Carlyle feels truly grateful 
for your love and attention to his poor boy,” 

“To leave will give me great pain also,” 
Madame Vine answered, in a sulkined tone. 
Pain? Ay. Mrs. Carlyle little guewed at 
its extent. All she cared for on earth, ahe 





“Indeed you must not leave,” resumed 
Rarbara, “It wonld be unjnest to allow you 
You have made vourself ill, wait- 


been the mont distinguished as a favorite of | coabled him to satuefy with oriental luxury | ing upon poor William, and you must re 


the eimgular old man, and a degree of in 
macy, amounting almost to domestication | 
in the family, bedadem between them | 
Gifted with talents but lite above medi. | 
eority, he possesed a firmness of chameter, 
and etrength of will, that evabled him to 
overmome diffcultie for which a far more 
vigorous intellect would have felt iwelf un 
equal, For him to determine, was alwave 
te succwed Kind, considerate and affec 
tronate, he won the regard of all those who 
were aexxiate! with him, while at the same 
tume he controlled them with his superior 
etrength of will = Perhaps it was this very 
quality in the character of Edward which 
brat excited the regard of Catharine The | 
vacillaung temper of her father had made 
Catharine doubly sensitive to the epell 
which «a certain kind of mental force in 
man eter casts over the more timid heart of 
woman bilward had been carly atiracted 


by her girlish beauty, and the lowe which ¢ bade farewell forever to the land where ten | chonld be 


' ters, and a slight 


| longer hie return 


the tastes that a refined education had en- 
meg all gave a charm to existence 


ow little did he imagine the heart-sick- | only suffer yourself to 


vet which was consuming the strength of | 
het for whom he toiled tow litthe did he | 
suspect that she who could have borne every | 
misfortune in life, if whe had been aided by | 
the presence of affection, was slowly wasting | 
away beneath the burden of a lonely heart 
Yet a tone of deepondency in her later let- 
int at her failing health, 
aroused the tenderness of her absent lover, 
and Fdward at length decided to delay no 





It was very difficult for the successful 
merchant to stop the tide of fertune as it 
rolled ite treasures at hie feet, but when hire 
better nature had once been aroased, he wae 


| not to be turned from his parpose by mo- 


ves of interest, and, hurrying through the | 
Recewsary arrangements, bdward Melvitle 


main here and take holiday until you are 
cured. You will soon well, if you will 
properly waited 
on and taken care of.” 

“You are very considerate. Pray do not 
think me insensible if I decline. | believe 
my strength is bevond getting up; that I 
shall never be able to teach again.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” anid Rarbara, in her 
quick way. “ We are all given to fanev the 
worst when we are ill, I was feeling terri- 
bly weak, only a few minutes ago, and seid 
something of the same sort to Archibald. 
He talked and soothed me out of it, 1 wish 
you had vour dear husband living, Madame 
Vine, te support rou and love you—a 1 
have him.” 

A tinge of scarlet streaked Madame Vine’s 

face, and she laid her hand opom her 
ting heart 

“Llow could you think of leaving? We 
to help reestablich your 





thea eprung up in his heart strengthened | of the bet years of his life had been pamed. | health, in any case, but it is only fair to do 


with his years = Catharine soon learned to | 
lowe him with a depth and fervor which | 
wee only equalled by the constancy of her | 
! 

Bat Ndward Melville was an embitious | 
man, and hie love, while it was strong to | 
ia his heart, only served to refine and | 
before had bere @ mere colfish | 
Me had cariy reolved to win a) 
at the time when most boys are | 


i 





tre Bist 


It was the dull gray of morning whew b- 
ward landed once more on the shores of hie 
native coontry, and impatient of all delay, 
he hurried onward to that part of the city 
where he expected to find Catharine, He 
had informed her of his embarkation, and 
he fancied that she would, even at that 
carly hour, be awaiting him, since rhe 
must have doattiess heard of the arrival of 
the ship. But when he reached ber abode, 
and id it closed, as if all the inmates 
were buried in slamber, he was ashamed of 
his eagerness, and turning from the door, he 
oped. de a) treet until euch a time as 

could reasunably hope to be admitied. 


With a fever ohare Meek could 
scarcely control, he paced the ne as 
cues endl gradually the din of noisy fi 
aweke around bim. As be 


how 


it now. 1 felt eure, by the news brought to 
me when | qwae ill, that your attention upoe 
William was overtasking your h. 

“Its not the attendance upon William 
that has brought me into this state,” was 
the quick amewer, “1 must leave; | have 
well considered it over.” 

“ Would vou like to go to the sea-cide?” 
exclaimed with sudden . 
“Tam going there on Monday next: Mr. 
Carlyle insists wo: it that I try a little 

. I had intended only to take my 
baby; bot we can make different 
ments, and take you and Lacy. I adigne 
do you good, Madame Vine.” 

She shook her head. “No: it would 
make me worme, All that I want is perfect 

1 mast beg you to understand that 1 

I ieave. And I should be giad if 
could allow the customary notice te be 
peneed with, so that | may be at liberty 





howe-maid, who hed just unclosed the 
barred portal of Catharine's abode. Tlur- 


depart within a few days.” 
* Look here, then,” sald Rarbara, after a 


muse of consideration; “you remain at 

Lat Ly til my resere— which will be 
| in « fortnight. Mr. Carlyle candot ay 

with me, so I know I shall be tired in low 
j time than thet, I do not want you tw re- 
| main to each, you know, Madame Vine 
do net wish you to doa single thing. Lacy 
shall have holiday, and Mr. Kane can come 
up for her music, Only, 1 could not be 
content to leave ber, unlew under your sur- 
| veillance ; she is getting of an age now, not 
| to be consigned to servants, even to Joyee 
| Upon my return, [f you «till wish to leave, 
| you shall them be at liberty to doso, What 
i do you say?" 

Madame Vine said “Yeu” Said it 
jeagerly. To have another fortnight with 
| her children, Lacy and Archibald, was very 
| like « eaprtene, and she embraced it. Al- 
} though knew, ae | have sail, that grim 
Lath was om his way, she did not think he 
| had drawn so near the end of his journey. 

Her thoughts went back to the time when 
she had been ordered to the sea-side after an 
jillnen. It had been a marvel if they had 
pot. She remembered how he, her husband, 

had urged the change upon ber; how he 
had en ber, traveling carefully; how 
tenderly anxtlous he had’ been in the ar- 
rangements for her comfort, when settling 
her in the lalgings; how, when he came 
again to see her, he had met her with his 
pweionate fondness, thanking God for the 
visible improvement in her look«, That 
one injunction, which she had called him 
back to give him, as he was departing for 
the baat, was bitterly present to her now: 
“ Do not get making love to Barbara Hare.” 
All thie care, and love, and tendernem, be- 
longed now of right to Barbara, and were 
given to her. 

Later in the evening, when she was ail- 
ting by twilight in the grey parlor, cold and 
shivering, aud wrapped up in a shawl, 
though i was hot summer weather, some- 
body knocked at the door, 

“Come in?” cried she, apathetically. 

It was Mr, Carlyle who entered. She 
rose up, her pulses quickening, her heart 
thumping againat her side. In her wild 
confusion, she was drawing forward a chair 
for him, He laid bis hand upon it, and 
motioned her to her own. 

“Mrs. Carlyle tells me that you have 
been speaking to her of leaving—that you 
tind yourself too much out of health to con- 
tinue with us.” 

“Yea, sir,” she faintly replied, having a 
moat imperfect notion of what she did say, 

“ What is it that you find to be the matior 
| with you?” 

“J —think 
eammeread 

Her face had grown as grey aa the walls. 
A dusky, livid sort of hue, not unlike Wil- 
liam's had worn the night of his death, and 
j her voice sounded strangely hollow. It 
| the voice —struck Mr, Carlyle and awoke 
hin fears, 

“You cannot—you never can have caught 
| William's complaint, in your close attend- 
| dance upon him!" he exclaimed, speaking 
| in the impulse of the moment, as he idea 

flashed across him. “I have heard of such 
things.” 

“Caught it from him!” 
| ried away also by impulse. “lt is more 
likely that he’—— 

She stopped herself just in time, “ Jn- 
| herited at from me," had been the destined 
} conclusion. In her alarm, she went ofl 
| volubly, something to the eflect that “it 

was no wonder - x was ill —illness was 
natural to her family.’ 

“At any rate, you have become ill at 
East Lynne, ia attendance on my children,” 
rejoined Mr, Carlyle, decisively, when her 
voiwe died away. “You must therefore 
allow me to insist that you allow Fast Lynne 
to do what it can toward renovating you. 
What is your oljection to see a doctor?’ 

“A doctor could do me no good,” she 
faintly answered. 

“Certainly not, so long as you will not 
consult one.” 

“ Indeed, sir, doctors could pot cure me, 
nor, a« | believe, prolong my life,” 

Mr. Carlyle paused. 

“Are you believing yourself to be in 
danger 7" 

“Not in immediate d r, sir; only in 
eo far ax that | know | shall wot live.” 

“And yet vou will not see a doctor.— 
Madame Vine, you must be aware that | 
could not permit such a thing to on in 
my house. Dangerous illnew and no ad- 
vice !"’ 

She could not say to him, “My malady is 
on the mind; it ia a breaking heart, and 
therefore no doctor of physic could serve 
me."’ That would never do. She had sat 
with her hand across: her face, between her 
spectacies and wrapped-up chin. Had Mr. 
Carlyle possessed the eyes of Argus, backed 
by Sam Weller's patent magnifying micro- 
scopes of double hextra power, he could not 
have made anything of her features in the 
broad light of day, But she did not feel so 
mre of it, There was always an undetined 
terror of discovery when in his presence, 
and she wished the interview at an end, 

“T will sew Mr. Wainwright if it will be 
any satiafaction to you, sir.” 

“Madame Vine, | have intruded upon 
you here t ray that you must see him, and, 
shoukd he deem it necessary, Dr. Martin 
ala.” 

“Oh, sir,” abe rejoined, with a curious 
amile, “ Mr. Wainwright will be quite suffi- 
cient. There will be no need of another. 
I will write a note to him to-morrow,” 

“Spare yourself the trouble. | am going 
into West Lyune, and will send him up. 


it is chiefly—weakness,” she 








she rejoined, car- 





bo pains or care, that you aufler my servants 
to spare no pains or care, to re-establish 
your health. Mrs. Carlyle telle me that the 
question of your leaving rermains in abey- 
ance watil her return.’ 


“Pardon me, sir. The understanding 


here until her return, and should then be 
at liberty st once to leave.” 

“Exactly. That is what Mra. Carlyle 
said. Hut | must expres a hope that by 
that time you may be feeling so much better 
as to recomider your decison, and continue 
with as Por my daughters mke, Madame 
Vine, 1 trast it will be so.” 

He rose as he spoke, and held out his 
hand. What could she do but rise aleo, 
drop here from her face, and give it him in 
anewer? He retained it, clasping it warmly 

“How shall I repay you—how thank you 
for your love to my poor lost boy?” 


ae ere 





He ie at rest. 

Thank you—thank you greatly for your 
sympathy. 4 

Another of her hand, and Mr. Car 

Ivte had room. She taid ber 

head ca the table, and thought how 


You will permit me to urge that you spare | 


with Mere. Carlyle was that I should remain | 


CHAPTER XLV 
IT Wor't po, ary! 


Mr. Jiffin was in his glory, Mr. Jiffia’s | end. 
i »ple- | Lacon! 


house was the same. Both were in 


pie readiness to receive Mies Afy Hallijoha, | 


who was, in « very short riod 
be converted into Mra. Jiffia. 


| Mr. Jiffin had not sees Afy for some days ; | composure. 
,er | mine. 


| badd never been able to come acrore 


indeed, te | 


| since the trial at Lynnebyrough. Every | 
attendance 


evening had he danced ¥ 
| lodgings, but could not get admitted. ‘ Not 
| at Temes not home,” was the invariable 
anewer, though Afy might be sunning her- 
self at the window in his very sight. Mr. 
Jiffin, throwing off as best he could the 
| temporary disappointment, was in an ecstas 
of admiration, for he set it all down to Afy's 
retiring modesty on the approach of the 
nuptial day. “And they could wy to 
calumpiate r” he indignantly breathed. 

Bat now, one afternoon, whea Mr. Jiftin 
and his shopman, and his shop, and his 
wares, were ail set out to the bext advantage, 
and very tempting they looked as a whole, 
pecially the spiced bacon, Mr. Jiffin ha 
pening to cast his eves to the opposite si 
of the street, beheld his beloved sailing by. 
She was got up in the fashion. A mauve 
silk dress with eighteen flounces, and about 
eighteen hundred steel buttons that glittered 
your sght away; a “zouave’ jacket worked 
with gold; a black turban perched on the 
top of her skull, garnished in froat with 
whet court milliners are pleased to term a 
“ plume de coq,” but which, by its size and 
height, might | Hen been taken for a “coq” 
himeaelf, while a white ostrich feather was 
carried round and did duty behind, and a 
spangled hair-net hung down to her waist. 
(iloriously grand waa Afy that day; and if 
I had but a photographing machine at hand 
—or whatever may be the acientific name of 
the thing—you should certainly have been 
regaled with the «ight of her. Joyce would 
have gone down ina fit, had she encountered 
her by an unhappy chance. Mr. Jiffin, 
dashing his apron anywhere, tore across. 

“Oh, ia it you?” said Afy, freezingly, 
when compelled to acknowledge him, but 
bis offered hand she utterly repudiated. 
“ Really, Mr. Jiffin, I should feel obliged if 
you would not come out to me in this offen- 
sive and public manner.” 

Mr. Jiffm grew cold. “Offensive! Not 
come out!” gasped he. “I do trust [ have 
not been so unfortunate as to offend you, 
Mins Afy!” 

“ Well—you see,” anid Afy, calling up all 
her impudence to say what she had made 
up her mind to say, “1 have been consider- 
ing it well over, Jiffin, and I find that to 
carry out the marriage will not be for my— 
for our happiness. P intended to write and 
inform you of this; but I shall be spared 
the trouble—as» von Aare come out to me.” 

The perspiration, cold aa ice, | to 
wur off Mr. Jiflin in his agony and horror. 
Vou might have wrung every thread he had 
on, =“ You—don't— mean—to — imply — 
that—you--give —me—up—Miew Afy ?” he 
jerked out, unevenly. 

“Well: ves I do,” replied Afy. “It's aa 
good to be plain; and then there can be no 
misapprehension. Ill shake hands now 
with you, Jiffin, for the last time; and I am 
very sorry that we both made such a mis- 
take.”’ 

Poor Jiffin looked at her. His gaze would 
have melted a heart of stone. “Miss Afy, 
you can’t mean it! You'd never, sure, crush 
a fellow in this manner, whose whole soul is 
yours; who trusted you entirely! There's 
not an earthly thing 1 would not do to 
please you. You have been—the light of 
my existence.” 

“Of course,” returned Afy, with a lofty 
and indifferent air, as ifto be “the light of 
his existence” waa only her due. “ But it's 
all done and over. It is not at all a settle 
ment that will suit me, you see, Jiffin, A 
butte? and bacon factor is so very—#o very 
~what I have not been accustomed to! 
And then, those aprons! I never could get 
reconciled to them.” 

“I'll discard the aprons altogether,” cried 
he, in a fever. “I'll get a second shopman, 
and buy a little gig, and do nothing but 
drive you out. I'll do anything if you will 
but have me still, Miss Afy. I have bought 
the ring, you know.” 

“Your intentions are very kind,” was 
the distant answer. “ But it’s a thing im- 
pei: my mind is fully made up. So 
farewell for good, Jiffin; and I wish you 
better luck in your next venture.” 

Afy, lifting her capacious dreas, for the 
streets had just been watered, minced off. 
And Mr. Joe Jiffin, wiping his wet face as 
he gazed after her, insanely wished that he 
could be nailed up in one of his pickled 
pork barrels, and so be put out of his 
misery. ° 

“That's done with, thank goodness !"' 
rolilequized Afy. “Have him, indeed! 
after what Richard Hare let out on the trial. 
As if I should now look after anybody les 
than Dick! I shall get him, too! Telling 
to the judge's face that he only wanted to 
make me his honorable wife. 1 always 

knew Dick Hare loved me above everything 
on earth; and he does still, or he'd never 
j said what he did, in open court. It's better 
to be born lucky than rich. Won't West 
Lynne envy me! ‘Mra. Richard Hare, of 
the Grove” Old Hare is on his last legs, 
and then Dick comes into his own. Mrs. 
Hare must have her jointure house else- 
where, for we shall want the Girove for gur 
| selves. I wonder if Madame Barbara will 
condescend to recognize me? And that 
| bleed Corny? I shall be a sort of cousin 
of Corny's then. 1 wonder how much Dick 
| comes into ?—three or four thousand a year. 
| And to think I had nearly escaped this by 
| tying myself to that ape of a Jiffin! What 
shark« do get in our unsuspecting patha, in 
' thie world [” 
; On went Afy, through West ull 
she arrived close to Mr. Sens tote 
Then she vd slowly. It had been a fre- 
quent walk of hers, since the trial. Luek 
vored her to-day. As she was passing the 
| gate, voung Richard Hare came up from 
} the direction of East Lynne. It was the 


| first time Afy had obtained « of him. 

} “Good day, Mr. Richard Wie! you 

| never were going to pas an old friend 7” 

“I have so many friends,” said Richard, 

“I can scarcely spare time for them, indi- 
vidually.” 

“But you might for me. Have you 

| gotten old days?” continued she, bridling 
and flirting, and altogether showing herself 
off to advantage. 

| oat I = — ne Richard. — 
“ And I am not likely to do so,” he pointed] 
added. ’ 








anguish and sospense, 
Ie aan I have never 
| #0 to say, a v moment, anti! thi 
| when I meet you mo - 
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You knew I'd wever demean myself te it. 
That's West Lynne all over! Nothing but 
inventions in it from week's end to week's 
A man who sells cheese! who cuts up 

Well, lam surprised at you, Mr. 
Richard’ 

“I have been thinking what luck you 
were in, to get him,” said Richard, with 
“Bat it is your business, not 


“Could you bear to 


ape me stooping te 
at her | him?” returned Afy, dropping her voice to 


the most insinuating w % 
“ Look you, Afy. What ridiculous folly 
you are nursing in your head, I don't trouble 
myself to guews; bat, the sooner a saa 
out again, the better. I was an idiot once, 
I don't deny it; but you cured me of that, 
and cured me with a vengeance. You must 
jon me for intimating that from hence- 
Rech we ope chante in the street, as elne- 
where. I have resumed my own standing 
again, which I periled when I ran after 


on, 
. Afy turned faint. “How can you speak 
these cruel words?” gasped she. 

“ You have called them forth. I was told 
yenterday that Afy Hallijohn, dressed up to 
a caricature, was looking after me again. 
It won't do, Afy!” 

“Oh-o-0-0-oh !" sobbed Afy, growing bys- 
terical, “ and ia this to be all my recompense 
for the years I have spent pining after you, 
keeping single for your sake!” 

“Resumpenee | Oh, if you want that, I'll 
Tod uns ce it ~ which, fought 
with a ringing laugh, which, t 
had nothin oF tice in it, showed Afy 
that he her reproach for what it was 
worth, Richard turned in at his own gate. 

It was a deadly blow to Afy’s vanity, 
The worst it had ever received ; 
took a few minutes to compose herself, and 
smooth her ruffled feathers. she 
turned and sailed back toward Mr. Jiffin’s, 
her turban up in the skies and the plume de 
~ tossing, to the admiration all be- 
holders, especially of Miss Carlyle, who had 
the gratification of surveyi be from her 
window. Arrived at Mr, "Vitin's, che wes 
taken ill exactly opposite his door, and stag- 
gered into the shop in a most exhausted 


atal 

Round the counter flew Mr. Jiffin, leaving 
the shopman, staring, behind it. What was 
the matter? What could he do for her? 

“ Faint—heat of the sun—walked too fast 
—allowed to sit down for five minutes!” 
smped Afy, in disjointed sentences. 

r. Jiffin tenderly conducted her through 
the shop to his parlor. Afy cast half an 
eye around, saw how comfortable were its 
eomenes, and her symptoms of faint- 
ness in - Gaspe and hysterical sobs 
came forth together. Mr. Jiffin was as one 
upon spikes, 

“Bhe'd reéover better there than in the 
public shop—if she'd only excuse his bring- 
ing her in, and consent to stop a few minutes. 
No harm could come to her, and West Lynne 
could never aay it, He'd stand at the far 
end of the room away from her; he'd pro 
open the two doors and the winkow; bee 
call in the maid—anything she thought right. 
Should he get her a glass of wine?™ 

Afy declined the wine by a ure, and 
ant fanning herself, Mr. Jiffin looking on 
from « respectful distance. Gradually she 
grew com —grew herself again. As 
she gai courage, Mr. Jiffin lost it, and 
he ventured upon some faint words of re- 
proach, of him. 

Afy burst into a laugh. “Did I not do it 
= jokes exclaimed. ' “T thought I'd play 
off a joke u ‘oa, 00 I came out this - 
hoon and dla item 

Mr, Jiffin clasped his hands. “ Was it» 
joke?” he returned, trembling with agita- 
tion, uncertain whether he was in 
ornot. “Are you still ready to let me call 
you «el : joke,” said 

“Of course it was a e,” - 
“What a soft you must have been has. 
Jiffin, not to see through it! When young 
ladies engage themselves to be married, you 
can't suppose they ran back from it, close 
upon the wedding-day ?” 

“Oh, Miss Afy!’ And the poor little 
man actually burst into delicious ae 
he caught hold of Afy’s hand and k it. 


"_ n donkey!” thought Afy to 
hervelf, beading es him, however, the —h 
est amile. 


Rather. But Mr. Jiffin is not the only 
green donkey in the world. 

Richard Hare, meanwhile, had entered 
- ened presence. was sii at 

© open window, the justice opposite to 
in an invalid chair, ickies im the air and 

sun. This last attack of the justice's 
had affected the mind more than body, 
lié was brought down to the sitting-room 
that day for the first time ; but, of his 
thore was little hope. It was in a state 
half imbecility; the most wonderful charso- 
teristic being, that all ite self-will, its surli- 
ness had gone. Almost as a little child ip 
tractability, was Justice Hare. 

Rich came up to his mother, and 
kissed her. He had been to East Lynne. 
Mrs. Hare took his band and fondly held it. 
The change in her was wonderful; she was 
a young and happy woman again. 

_“ Barbara has decided to go to the sea 
side, mother. Mr. Carlyle takes her ou 


Monday.” 

“Tam glad, my dear. It will be sure to 
do her . Richard”—bending over to 
her hus but still retaining her son’s 
hand—" Barbara has agreed to go to the 


sea-nide, . It wi ss bing up.”’ 

mW ice, “set her u 
Sea-side? Can't we oe - 

“Certainly, dear, if you wish it; when 
you shall be a little ger.” 

AL ay,” nodded the justice again, It 
was his usual answer now. “S -_ 
Where's Barbara ?” peare 
“She goes on Mond Y sir,” said Richard, 
likewise bending his head. “Only for s 
fortnight. But they talk of going again 

a by antuma.” ‘all he 

antl go, too?” re the justice, 
looking pleading|y in Richard "s face. 

“You shall, dear father. Who knows 
but a month or two's bracing would bring 
you quite round again? We might go ai 
together, ourselves and the Carlyles. Anne 
comes to stay with us next week, yo know, 
and we might go when her visit is over.” 

“ Ay, all go . Anne coming?” 
" , dear Ri ? 
She comes ans month with ua, and 
Mr. Clitheroe the children. I am *0 
oo find you better,” added 
ra. q gentle eyes filling. 
Wainwright says you may amie a drive 
morrow.” 


to A 

“ And I'll be coachman,” laughed Richard. 
“ It will be the old times come round again. 
Do you remember, father, m ing the 
i not 


Mitel pe ecwry in answer to 
laughed till the tears ran down 
his face, probably not knowing in the least 
what he was laughing at. 

* Richard,” said Mre. Hare to her 
almomt in an apprehensive tone, her 


ing his, nervously, “was not that Afy 
Kise 1 caw you opeahing with at the 
gute?” 


“Did you? What « spectacteishe hed 
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“ Richard, you —you—will not be drawn 
in oo" were the next whirpered words. 


5 all Thgpe Was.b cearett bs Me 
wi. os uw cast them u his | 
mother. Those aon | 


counterpart of Barbara’ 
| the counterpart of Mra, Hare's. The look 
a et alan withont words. 
| “ Mother m am going to potong, to 
you ia future, and to = elae. on 
Lynne is already busy for —y understand, 
pleasantly carving out my dextiny. One 
marvels whether I shall lose {again 
with Mise Aly ; another, that I eet on, 
off _ and court ae M pew 
are wrong; my wi with my 
darling mother—et = for several years 
w come.” 
She his hand w her bosom in her 
glad delight 
“ We want happines together, mother, to 
enable us to k the past; for, upon 
none did the blow fall as upon you and 
upon me. And happiness we shall find, in 
this our ewn home, living for each other, 
and striving to amuse my poor father.” 
. Ay, ay,” complacently put in Justice 


are. 

Bo it would be. Richard had returned to 
his home, had become, to all intents and 
purposes, ite master; for the justice would 
never be in a state to hold sway again. He 
had resumed his position; had regained the 
favor of West Lynne, which, always in 
extremes, was now wauting to kidd him with 
kindnew. A happy, happy home from 
henceforth; and he Hare lifted up her full 
heart in thankfulness to God. Perhaps 
Richard's went up also. 

One word, touching that wretched pria- 
ener in the condemned cell at Lynnebor- 
ough. As you may have anticipated, the 
extreme sentence was not carried out, And 
—little favorite as Sir Francis is with you 
and with me—we can but admit that justice 
did not demand that it should be. ‘That he 
had wilfully killed Hallijohn, was certain ; 
but act was committed in a moment of 
wild rage; it had not been premeditated 
The sentence was commuted to transporta- 
tion. A far more disgraceful one in the 
estimation of Sir Francia; a far more’ an- 
welcome one in the eyes of his wife. It is 
no use to mince the truth. One little grain 
of comfort had penetrated to Lady Levison; 
the anticipation of the time when she anc 
her ill-fated child should be alone, and could 
hide themselves in some hidden nook of the 
wild world ; Ae, and his crime and his end, 
gone ; forgotten. But it seems he was not 
tw go and be forgotten; she and the boy 
must be tied to him still; and she was lost 
in horror and rebellion. 

He envied the dead Hallijohn, did that 
man, as he looked forth on the future. A 
cheering prospect truly! The gay Sir Fran- 
cis Levinton working in chains with his 
gang! Where would his diamonds and his 
pee handkerchiefs and his white 

ands be then? Afters time he might get 
a ticket-of-leave. Me groaned in agony a 
the tarnkey suggested it to him. A ticket- 
of-leave for him! Oh, why did they not 
hang him? he wailed forth as he closed his 
eyes tothe dim light. The light of the cell, 
you understand; he could not close them to 
the light of the future. No; never again ; 
it shone out all too plainly; dazzling hi» 
brain as with a flame of living fire. 

(To be continued in owr nert.) 
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CARDS. 


We have ver curows accounts handed 


made of herself! I wonder she i= not) 
ashamed to go throagh the street in «ach a | 
guise! Indeed, I wonder she shows herself 
at all.” 

| 
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Tur Parent Day.— Your birthday. 
A» Unsatmractony Mxai.—A d | of men of all nations—runawey sailors from | 


tie broil. 


Tue Srreirvacur's Morro.—There's a 
medium in all things. 

Manniace is a port ip the tempest, but 
oftner a tempest in the port 

Tus prelix orator, like the wick of.a 
candle, loses his brightness ashe grows long. 

A (ourmno Exormena. — “Letting off 
sleep" is a little boy's definition of snoring. 

SUNDAY-Re@MOOL tenchern—Next Sunday 
we'll have “ The cleath of Moses,’ Over- 
joved pupil—Then be did die at last. 

Tel] me ye winged things 
That round my pillew roar, 
Ie there no fthrored epet 
Where “skeeters ” are co more? 

THAT was an expressive remark of a 
practical man regarding the women of the 
period, “ She don’t know snough to bile hot 
water,” 

A cautious Evanaville re r, in speak - 
ing of a man both of whore were entoff 
by a railroad train, nyse “He will probally 
be a cripple for life.” 

Mixen.—Jack, who is at a boanling- 
school in the country, writes home: “ Please 
send me a good trap to catch birds, and 
a piece of carpet to say my prayers on,” 

Ir ie tad to think that a sentence com- 
mencing, “The gates of pearl throngh 
which the human voice issues” should 
wreck itxelf in sordid praixe of what's his 
name's tooth-powder. 

A TEMPTING INDUCEMENT. — Cheerful 
agent for life insurance company-—* The 
advantage of our company is that you de not 
forfeit your policy either by being hanged, 
or by committing suicide! Pray take a 
prospectus |" 

A poet recently sent a song entitled, 
“What shall my Love wear?” to an editor, 
the Intter the question wholly in 
ite moral aspect, and sat down and wrote a 
firm but kind article, recommending her to 
wear clothes. 

Pror. Swrrn said in a lecture in Phila- 
delphia last week that “ Filtration is some- 
times assisted by the use of albumen,” but 
the compositor got the remark into shape in 
thix minous fashion: “ Flirtation is some- 
times arrested by the use of aldermen.” 

It ia now asserted that a side window in 
a stable makes the horse’s eye weak on that 
side ; a window in front hurts his eve by the 
glare; a window behind makes him squint- 
eved ; a window on a diagonal line makes 
him «shy when he is going ; a stable without 
a window makes him blind. Truly farming 
is a fearful and wonderful pursuit. 
Toxour.—A country paper is responsible 
for the following: “A married man, hear- 
ing that the eating of certain kinds of ant- 
mal food would aid the agme tissues of the 
human bodv—as, for instance, calves’ brains 
would nourish the eater’s braina, or beefs 
liver the eater’s liver—immediately gave 
strict orders to hia butcher that no more 
tongue of any kind should be sold to his wife 
or mother-in-law.” 

Tus is the way. a Florida man expects to 
get a partner to his bosom. He advertiae 
as follows: “Any gal what's got a 





THE WEST INDIAN PIRATES. 


PY OLIVER A. MH. BR. 


Some yoars ago, the West Indiam seas 


were infested by pirates, of savage atrocity 
and desperate valoy. They were composed 


| Knglieh, Danish, French, aad Duteh vee 
wele—-though, probably, the langer portion 

| of them were men of Spanish race, natives 

the Southern States of America. 

I had taken a pasage on board the mer- 
chant ship Mary, at Belise, and we were on 
our way to New York, when the following 
imeident befell me : 

1 had seen the eaptain standing on the 
| afteexleck, and, from time to time, eagerly 
surveying with hie clas some ebjeot in our 
j wake, | walked ap to him on one of thew 

ocvasions, and inquired what he waa trying 
to make ont. 

“There is a strange vewel in sight,” he 
anewered; “but | can't quite make her 
om.” 

“She may be one of those Bristol traders 
that were nearly ready w sail when we lef 
port,” [ obterved, 

“No; ahe docan't look like one of that 
sort. She aceme of some bastard! rig > but 
we may make her out by-and-by.” 

“You de not think we are pursued?" I 
asked, feeling alarmed, as lamiemen are 
usually dixposed to be at sea, when they en- 
camter something that looks mysterious, 

* Really, | cannot tell,” was his answer; 
“but [ snppese it will be time enough to 
ery out when we're likely to be hurt.” 

And, so saying, he strode forward with 
his glass, 

Night fell; bat the air was so hot and 
atifiing below that L found sleep next to im- 
wesible. If I slept for a moment, | was 

unted by dreams of pirates, sharka, and 

shipwrecks; eo | hurried on my c 

again sought the deck. 

The moon was half-way up the heavens, 
and not a cloud was in sight; countless 
stare of wondrous beauty and brilliaacy 
gemmed the sky, and the ocean was flooded 
with their light. A long line of quivering 
rays lay flashing on the bosom of the sea, 
like a vein of quicksilver, right under the 
moon's eye. All was quict, peaceful, and 
beautiful; it was a magnificent night, such 
an ia only to be seen within the tropics, and 
not often even there, 

The winds were almost laid. The gen- 
tlest possible breeze filled the sails, just 
emGrh to set them to sleep, though not to 
prevent them giving an idle flap now and 
then, when the vessel rolled a little heavier 
than usual on the long «well. 

Nothing stirred p Seow the deck. The 
watch had disappeared forward ; but I found 
the captain atill on the alert, and again «ur- 
veying the remote object he had before ob- 
served, through hia night glass. I did not 
interrupt him again by my questioning»; I 
maced ie deck in the delicious night air ; 
mit my attention was shortly attracted by 
the sound of the boatawain's shrill Whistle 
calling the watch. 

oO were given by the captain, and 
every stitch of sail was crowded on the 
ship, Keach mast bore its full load. Ae I 
stood aft, and looked up, the sails seemed, 
in the moonlight, like towers of anow set 











| of Cuba or of the old Spanish settlements of 








| Comeealment below, for we carry more than 
the regulation number. In the maantime, 

j may I ask you to go below, and break the 
matter to your Etiow passengers. There 
may be some of the gentlemen not unwilling 
to aid in the defence of the ship. At pree 

ent I cannot leave the deck. My wife 

a shudder seemed to pass across his face, and 

he added —*“ would to heaven she had not 

been here !" 

I prewed his hand, and went below. 
Need I say what screaming, subbing, and 
crying there waa, when I informed! my fel- 
ial rae of the danger 0 near at 
hand. One tender girl there was, fair and 
| beautiful as light, who displayed the moni 
| charming courage and self-possersion. She 
was on her way home, in search of the 
health which she had fost amid the hot 
swamps of the tropics, It might be that 
she felt the hand of death already upon her, 
aud the ties that bound her to life were thus 
feeble, She tried to soothe the shrickin 
| women, cheered those who seemed as i 
stricken down with terror, and urged upon 

all to reflect, that it waa their duty rather to 
aid and encourage those who were about to 
risk their lives for their protection, than to 
embarrass and distres them by shriekin 
and clamor, The captain's wife, | found 
was more composed than the others; and 
she suggested that the other females should 
at once proceed to diaguise themselves in 
ordinary seamen's clothes, and proceed upon 
deck, #0 as if pomible to escape detection ia 
event of the hip being boarded by the pi 








| I lef them engaged in these prepara- 
tioms, and hastened upon deck, 1 found 
| that the men had now dragged from their 
concealment nine eighteen-pound carron 
| mles, which were mounted and ready for 
action. Some were busily engaged in Yaad. 
ing them, each with « round shot and a bag 
of iron cuttings, broken nails, and nvusket- 
balle—the most destructive kind of grape. 
They worked aa if life and death depended 
on their eflorta, which was indeed the case. 
Of the eleven gentlemen, passengers on 
board, of nearly all nations, the greater 
number, with praiseworthy alacrity, aided 
the crew in their preparations for defence, 
All the guas, rifles, pistala, swords and cyt- 
lames which the ship could muster, were 
brought on deck, and distributed emong the 
passengers and crew. 

The pirete-ship was now rapidly ap- 
»roaching, and was almost within gun-ahot, 
Ve could see her deck distinetly, and per 

ceived that it was crowded with men; 
booms and all were filled, She was evi 
dently well armed, for we saw six guns of a 
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| they howled for pity and mer J. Bat there 
wae litthe tinte for comebderation new, and, 
one by one, the ewimmere disappeared! 
Some sunk, others seemed to be suddenly 
dragged under water. Two sharks, whi h 

| had followed the ship's wake for sume days, 

| how enjoved a high carouse, There was an 
ocoasional e«plash, an opturned belly, « 
crunching at hones, and in a moment all 
was over with the victim. 

And what of the pirate-chip— the first ob 
ject of our fears? Phat was our surprise to 
find the stranger ship sheering off? Most 
probably onr warm reception of the Cuba 
‘fikhermen"’ had shown them thal we were 
fully prepared for resistance, Flowever this 
might be, certaln it is that they parted com 
pany with us forthwith, and troubled us no 
more. The joy of the crew and passengers, 
thus rescued from perils so imminent, need 
warcely be described, The captain was 
quite bewide himeelf with joy, and seemed 
almowt inclined to embrace the black cook 
Sambo for his gallant handling of the poker 
Double, if not OMe allowances, of reg 
were aepvaéd ant tothe men: and we reached 
port in safety, without further iycident, 
about three weeks after thie adventure with 

| the pirates, aa 7 
<>? RATES OF 
THE OPAL. ’ 


BY FRANC PAIRVIFLD, 


. ——_ 

Wieter, who stripe the leaves 
arcmned os, makes we see the distant 
Urey. formerly concvaled ; so doe 


the proepect for ete ruity before ua. 
— 
the soul, the commerce of hearts, 


and the occupation of men of wit. 


ment, bet a mest an 
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ADVERTISING. 
mente will be inserted at the 

Neventy-Gve cents a line; on Beventh 
Fifty conta a line, agate measurement. 
to be paid in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Neat to the pearl, and third in orler 
from the diamond, connoisseurs hold the 
opal. In the estimation of the ancienk, 
when abeolutely faultion, ite value aa 
cious gem was fully equal to it, They i 
thermore considered its power marvellous 
a a strengthener for the eyes. re Aner 
dote of the Roman Senator, Nonius who 
preferred exile to relinquishing a fae opal 


relationss Lee Te Lees, eww cane 


found in the East, 
he crown of France holds two of the 


franos, (3, O09.) 

The workd-renowned opal called “The 
Creat Fire of Troy,” in honor of ite won 
drous imprisoned fire-flies, was the happy 
purchase of the First Consul’s wife. Th is 
still in ite unique beauty among the crown 
jewels lately worn by the Emprom Eugenie. 


silver aame plates Vastows ety bee made 
lok, broek bes, ete, ow 
aid. for Se §(Srewlar sent free 


Btreet, Philadelphia. 








side, and a long gun, on pivots, planted in 
the Sorecastle. The occasional gleam of 
stee] caught our eye, We saw a man, evi- 
dently a person in command, standing in 
the shrouds, with a polished speaking 
trumpet in his hand, Aemel scanning us. 
He wore white trousers, and had a red ash 
bound round his waist, On his head was a 
broad Panama hat, the now burning sun 
rendering such a defence highly necessary, 

But our attention was suddenly attracted 
in another direction, by a new object of in- 
terest—perhaps of danger, Lt must here be 
observed, that we were now off the coast of 
Cuba, whose high lands to the weat of Cape 
Maize rose clear and strongly-defined 
against the northern «ky. One of the old 


A marvellously large opal is the property 
of Austria--but ite worth and beauty are 
sadly marred by a rather sizeable crack 
down its entire length, 

Count Walowski, a tasteful amateur col 
lector of geome, is said to rejoice in the pos 


ESTARLISGHNE® 1858. 
other Plate work on hand of made te onter 
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quarters in ler 


rngalate, 


ing as abwolutely faultlow as it ls considercd, 








against the dark-blue sky. 

In a few minutes all was till again; the 
vessel seemed to make better way through 
the water, from the increasing ripple of the | 
wavelets heard against her sides, Drowni- 





cow, a good feather-bed, with ‘comfortable 
linens, five hundred dollars in good, genu- 
ine, slap-up greenbacks, that has had the 
small-pox, measles, and understands tend- 














down to us of the invention of cards, as the 
contrivance of a painter in 1300, for the 
urpose of diverting Charles the Sixth, of 

“rance, who had fallen into a deep melan- 
o-, Some say ae, Se suits > > 
8 to represent the four principal c 
of society.. Creura, or Sok sok wnt for 
the emblem of choir-men, or ecclesiastics ; 
but the Spaniardy have copas, or chalices, 
instead of hearts, though in allusion to the 
same character. ong Cine mg or prime 
milita rt of t , are Tepre- 
sented "anes the French call pi the 
points of lances or pikes; to which, rom 
our ignorance of the meaning or resem- 
blance, we gave the name of » from 
the 8; word espadas, sworda, which the 
Spaniards have painted op their carda, in- 
stead of pikes. Cuarreaur eg egy ne 
stones, or tiles, appear to have been a - 
strained representation of citizens, mer- 
chants, or tradesmen ; but the peasantry, or 
class of Lng ww engaged in the pursuits of 
agriculture, had a much mere appropriate 
type in what the French called trefles, trefoil, 
or clover-grass, instead of which the Span- 
iards using bastos, staves or clubs, in the 
corresponding suit of their cards, we have 
absurdly annexed the Spanish signification 
to the French figure. 

Others will have it that the four suits are 
all military emblems; that hearts imply 
courage to defend our country; that the 
arms then in use were pigues, lances, and 
pes arrows to be shot one - 

a like carreaus, the diamonds on ca 
oad leat , that trefe, trefoil, served to remind 
* qunssel thas he should never encamp with- 
out good opportunities for forage. 

the same spirit of allusion to war, we 
are told that the , Bey fact, the Latin 
word as, signifying literally a piece of money 
but, in a sense, wealth; and that 
aces, accordingly, have precedence before 
kings and all other is, For as riches 
are the sinews of war, the most powerful 


ing children, can find a customer for life by 
riten a amall william ducky, addresed X. 
Y. Z., and «tick ina crack of Uncle Billy 
Smith's barn, jinin’ the pig-pen, where Iar- 
rison is now planning for future oper- 
ations.” 

Oxr or Nature's Porrs.—It in aid 
that on one occasion, as Mies Wordeworth, 
sister of the was passing through a 
wood which the stock-dove was filling with 
its soft music, she fell in with a country 
woman who exclaimed, “I am eo fond of 
stock-doves!" “Oh,” thought Mias Words- 
worth, “at last I have come on one of Na- 
ture’s poeta, with a soul to appreciate the 
beantiful music of the birds.” Very ruth- 
leasly waa the dream dissipated by an ex- 
planatory remark of the woman's: “Some 
likes them in pies; bnt for my part I think 
there’s nothing like them stewed with on- 
ions.” 

Breakino tir News Gentiy.—“When 
the lamented Judge Bagley tripped and 
fell down the court-house stairs and broke 
his neck.” says Mark Twain in the Galary, 
“itwas a great question how to break the 
News to poor Mra. Bagley. But finally the 
body was put into Higgins’s wagon. and he 
was instructed to take it to Mrs. B., but to 
be very gnarded and discreet in his lan- 
guage, and not to break the news to her at 
once, but do it gradnally and gently. 
When Higgins got there with his nad 
freight, he shouted till Mra. Bagley came to 
the door; then he said, ‘ Does the widow 
Raglev live here” ‘The widow Bagley? 
No, sir” ‘I'll bet she does. Burt have it 
vourown way. Well, does Judge Bagley 
live here?’ ‘Yea, Judge Bagley lives 





here.’ ‘T’ll bet hedon’t. Bat never mind 
—it ain't for me to contradict. Is the 
Judge in?” ‘No, not at present’ ‘1 jeat } 


expected as much ; because, von know—take | 
hold o' euthin, mum, for I'm a going to | 
make a little communication, and T reckon | 
mavhe it'll jar yon some—there’s been an | 





monarchs submit to their control, and the 
question of peace or war must, in a great 
measure, depend on the finances and resour- | 
ces of the country. 
The four kings were intended as portraits | 
of David, Alexarder, Casar, and Charle- | 
magne, to t the four monarchies of | 
the Jewa, Greeks, Ke 
Each of the kings had his faithful eeuyer, or 
armor-bearer, called in the middle ages 
valet, or knave, a title then honorable, 
though now used as a term of servility or 
contem 
The four queens under the names of Ar- 
gine, Esther, Judith, and Pallas, were de- 
signed to represent birth, piety, fortitude, 
and wisdom. But a modern French writer, 
as if hurt at the idea that, in a nation famed | 
for gallantry, love, and beauty, should be 
left out of the emblems, gives us the follow- 
ing ingenious ex tion of the four queens. 
Argine, the queen of clubs, is, be says, an 


, or i of the letters of 
the Lasts transposon "tb 


regina, and was a represen-— 
tation of Mary ef Anjou, wife of Charles the | 
Seventh. The queen of di under | 
the name of Rachel, was meant for the | 
beautiful but frail Agnes Sorrel, and the 
under the semblance of the 
@ Minerva, was the heroic 
Maid of Orleans, while Judith, the queen 
of hearts, was designed asa picture of the 
enchanting Isabeau de Baviere. 








or a yet unexplored tract in 
sentiment that environs it 


accident, mum. I've got the old Judge 
curled np ont here in the wagon ; and when | 
vou see him you'll acknowledge yourself 
that an inquest i« the only thing that could | 
be a comfort to him.’ ” | 
A etory is told of the danghter of a pro- | 
minent person now in the lecture field, | 


scious wisdom. A gentleman waa invited 
to the lecturer's house totea. Immediately 
on being seated at the time the little girl | 
astonished the family circle by the abrupt | 
question, “ Where is your wife ?” | 
Now the gentleman having heen recently , 
separated from the partner of his life, waa, 
en so completely by surprise that he 
atarmmered forth the truth, “ I don't know.” | 
“ Don’t know,” replied the enfant terrible, | 
“why don’t you know.” 
Finding that the child persisted in her | 
interrogatories, despite the mild reproof of 
her parents, he concluded to make a clean | 
breast of the matter, and have it over at 


once. } 
So he said, with a calmness which was the 
result of a volley of inward expletives, 
“ Well, we don’t live together. We think, 
as we can’t agree, we had better not.” 
Fle stifled a groan as the child began 
again, an exasperated look at | 


her parents. 
“Pat the little torment would not be | 


news gradually stole upon me, and | went | 
below again to court my pillow. 

1 was startled from my slumbers towards | 
morning, by the sound of alarmed voices, 
and of Eectted tramping on deck. | threw | 
on my clothes, and hastened up the compa. | 
nion ladder. 

On my way up I met black Sambo, the | 
cook, Though nature had put it out of his | 

to look pale, the poor fellow looked | 
the picture of terror, The pallor of fright | 
acemed itively struggling through his | 
akin, and his eves had that expreamon of 
alarm which terrifies more than even the | 
pallid cheek or the quivering lip. 

“ For Heaven's sake,” | asked, “ what is 
the matter?” 

“Sharks, Sa!” he replied, in an intense 
whisper—seemingly afraid to speak above 
his breath. 

“In that all?” 

“All!” he instantly said. “ Pirates, Sa!’ 

“Where?” I asked, my heart suddenly 
bounding against my ribs, 

“See l’ said Sambo, and he pointed aft. | 

I looked in the direction indicated, and 
my eyes rested on an object vet at some dis- | 
tance, but near enough to «trike fear into the 
stoutest heart. It was “the strange ship,” | 
which the captain had been scanning the 
receding night, and there could now be 
tittle doubt as to her character, 

A emart breeze had sprung up, and she 
was rapidly gaining on ws. Fler rig and 
hull were now recognized by some of the 
older hands on board; she was a notorious 
»irate-ship, in full chase of our veasel, and, | 
~ for some merciful interposition of Provi- 
dence, we seemed doomed for capture. 

I walked up to the captain. 

“Well,” I anid, “ the secret’s at last out.” 

“Yea; I knew her from the first, bot I 
tried the chance of an escape, not knowing 
whether she might have seen us or not; but, 
you see, we have failed. She ia one of the | 
mo«t determined pirates in these seas—_ 
manned by a crew of about the biggest ruf- 
fians that ever trod a deck.” 

“Bot what is to be dome?’ I asked 
“Surely, you do not think of offering re 
sistance ?” 

“There is no other way for it; at all 
events, we must try. We may wing her, 
and eacape.” 

“ But, if vou fail, you will only have ex- 
arperated therm, and provoked their re- 
venge.” 

“ Resist or not, we have no merey to hope 


ond Deane. | which is peculiarly suggestive of mncen- | for from them, and my mind's made up.” 


“ Bat what means of rewistance have you” 
Your vessel is short-manned ; you are with- 
out guna or ammunition.” 

“You have not yet seen our means; and 
such as they are, we must use them against 
tha’ ruffian |” 

His eye glanced agnin in the direction of 
the pursuing ship. She was a long, low 
sort of craft, evidently very awift. Her 
foremast and bowsprit were immensely 
strong, and of great length, both covered 
with canvas, onder a press of which she 
came bowling along, the now freshening | 
breeze filling her sails. | 

The rapidity with which she gained on 
ua showed that we had no chance of eacape 
by flight. Our every rag of canvas had | 
been for some time set, and the old lumber. | 
ing ship, heavily laden as she was, went | 
snorting and groanihg through the water. | 


| The match was as unejual a between a | I’ 


cart-horve and a thorough-bred racer. | 
Turning my eyes again towards the deck, | 
the men all activity and bustle. ; 


jin oor track, one, at first sight, there 
|acemed nothing in 


| ible on board, who seemed as if fishing with 
| a rod and line at the boat's bow. 
| mense tarpaulin covered the boat which wa» 


| this is a pirate’s trick. 


hands on board pointed out, not very far 
off, a spot which, - assured Us, was one of | 
the most noted piratical haunts in Cuba, 

“ These fellows,” said he, “even venture out 
in their boats to attack and board inerchant- 
men of the first class. I have known ° 

“ Boat ahoy f" sung out the man on the 
look-out. 

“Where away?” 

“Under our forefoot | 

And sure enough there was a boat alinost 


ts appearance fo excite 
either suapicion or alarm. 


in Viennese estimation, invaluable, It be 
said that Vienna dare not put even an ap 
proximate value upon it, 

A fine opal of considerable size ix in the 
wameion of the German University at 
Jonn, It bs of the variety called the “rie 

Opal,” which species of the gem Maron 
Humboldt, it will be remembered, discov- 
ered in Mexico, and, upon hia return tw 
Berlin, introduced into Europe. 

The opal mines of TTuggary are several 
centuries old, "Tradition ates that, in the 
year 1400, more than three hundred work 
men were constantly employed in’ them, 
Now there is searcely work for thirty men 
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“Keep your eye on that ‘ere, captain,” 
was the rengark of the old seaman at our side, 

And the captain, to do him justice, seemed 
alive to the necessity of keeping «a sharp 
look-out in all directions, 

We were soon within hail of the boat, and 
perceived that there was only one man vin- 


An im- 





large an a jolly. The only circumstance | 
which excited our suspicion was an object 
very like a carronade on a pivot, planted 
forward, and on which the man aat, as if to | 
conceal it, He soon bailed ua in Spanish ; 





| but our captain, not understanding Spanish, | only of ignorance and sloth. 
| be ashamed of poverty. 


hailed in English. 
“Hilloa, sir, what are you about there?” 
“Feeshin,” was the man'sreply. “ Will | 
buy feesh?” 
“And what kind of fish do you catch | 
here, so far out at sea?” 
“ All sorta, sare?’ | 
“And what's the use of that gun I sce at | 
your bows?” 
“Ah, are! keep off de pirates wid dat,” 
“Now, men,” said our captain, turning 
round, “I smell! some treachery here. W hat- 
ever happens, be ready, calin, and collected ; | 
we may Rove a double danger to ran; I fear | 
Sambo ” (turning to 
the black cook,) “see that the poker is kept 
red-hot, and be ready to hand it up!” 
“Ay, ay, Sal” said Sambo showing his 
ivories; for Sambo’s poker had ben ap- 
pointed to do the duty of port-fire or match 
We were within less than pistol-chot of 
the boat, when we observed a sudden bustle 
under the tarpaulin, The man at the bows 
changed hia position, pointed the carronade 
in the direction of our brig, and bang! a 
round shot went whittling through our tore 
sail, At the same instant the tarpaulin was 
thrown off, with a loud shout, and some 
thirty fierce and savage-looking ruffians die | 
played themselves to view. They immedi 
ately saluted us with a volley of their «mall 
arma, which, however, did but little dum 
age, though Iaaw one of our men fall. The 
others were with difficulty restrained from 
firing upen them—the black cook now brand 
ishing tue heated poker, Bot the captain 
shouted out, * Forbear! not awhot ull | yive 
the word r’ 
The pirate-boat rapidly approached, and 


| her crew fired another volley upon us, but 


firing upwards, and our men being sheltered 
by the atte no damage was this time 
done. The ruffians were now close upon ux 
and I could see their gleaming pikes and 
cntiaasea, the pistols and long knives in ther 
belts, and their revolting looks = There was 
a faint scream of the females on deck = We 
acemed as if already in the pirate’s power 

But our turn for action Vad nevw eens 
The boat had almust etrick the #hip's side 
when the clear voice of the captain was 
heard, 

“Now, men, steady! Run ont the guns 
mind your aim! Now, blacky, with your 
ker © 2 : 

The gums were run out through the port- 
holes in an instant, and one fiery stream of 
death after another was poured down upoo | 


uieted till she exclaimed, “Can't agree!) One group I observed busily engaged in| eur amailants, At least three or four heavy 
Then why don’t you fight it out as pa and breaking ‘ad sawing old iron hoops and | shot weat through the boat's botwm, when 


ma do? 

“ Vengeance 
torted the visitor, after “pe 
changed looks of holy horror, fol 
the inevitable roar. 


is mine,” laughingly re 
and ma” ex- 
lowed by 


spikes, These were for grape-shot! 
“But where are the guns?’ I asked of 


captain. 
“You shall see presently,” he replied ; | 
“the men are 





she almost instantly filled and sank, leaving | 
her erew in the water, struggling and ewinr | 
ming for life. A cry of horror rose from | 
awong them when the frat volley of grape 


dragging them from their | aad round-shot crashed into their midat, and | 





‘DR. RADWAY'S 


whe lived thom ol! biahie 

The opal is a stone of delicate constiun- | {Pt oT od he wc ° 
tion, very apt to crack in an atmosphere of 
audden changes. Dr. Feutchwanger recom 
mends soaking it in sweet oil to remove 
cracks and timures. Even an immersion in 
water eflecta an improvement in its tone and 
color, It is sometimes covered, for protec- 
tion, with a thin coating of quartz, through 
which it prismatic colors flash with start- 
ling brilliancy. 
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the favorite of the modiste of importer, 
te considered the benefactor uf the fashiome 
ble wortd 


apm Hoes. 
Whe for one instant would deem it ne 


te place the stuck we wear in 
Suuginee © place? A 


inge of the 


y 


newt silk and 


Home in fesh color are alternate etripes, 
one stripe of lace, a second wromght in 
vines, with every color known 
And the sockings remind one of the old 
fashioned sample of days gone by. This ie 
one style 

Anather be, the tope of fleeh color 
foot aad ankle of bine, dotted with raimed 
diamonds in white And still others in 
bare of scarlet and white, pink and white, 
bine end white, and, for ve bohae bh 
and white, and white with dots and cross 
of black 

Aud we have, too, the same, in imitation 
in liele thread, gewxd shape, and long 
ing $1.75 and $2, while the silk com from 
® tw $25 per pair 

Rote AND RHOES 
are gotten up for the popes of showing 

7 aioe these fancy affaires, and 
ere in the high boot, and half shor 
bnown as the Cnford, instead of buttoning 
or being Gniehed with elastics at the wide 
they fasten on the top of the foot, with 
strape and one button to eas h, and width of | 
the strap between eax h, thus showing the | 
stocking a it is ate paming glance | 

he KET MAN DM ORO HTIEE® 

ae well as shuce and stockings, soem dest ine! 
to eceepy en important part in fashion's 
realm, and it is ovthing to ere fine linen 
cambric, with a ecantily-frilled ruffle of 
purple, mauve, bad, or any color te mats bh 
the drew, and these dainty affairs com & 
ea h 

Another atvle, with a poff of blue of rose 
ot other lined silk ‘ecigel on the outer edge 
alew failing ower the cambric, with the finest 
Valenciennes, and these range from $1.50 


upward 


the 





| 


Pie Sal) 
are alan noted among the novelties, and 
while it would seem every style has long 
ere thie been exhaueted, we notice some 
light, Quffy aflaire on two or three lengths 
silk mom, weually white, finished with 
taseels at the end. (there are long, in soft 
twilled silk of crepe, lain in six or eight 
tiny plait, all lain apward, and the whole 
tie edged with rich lace, and offen rose me 
dallions of lace G1) the emda. 
riow rns 
take the place of the emde of tice to a great 
extent, and often this exquisite plaiting of 
silk and lace be fastened together and the 
at of the corsage with a bouquet of rare 
were 





FRENCH MOV RL TIM, 

in exert imitation of flowers, fruita, ete, are 
just now the rage To describe them i» | 
simest an impossibility, for they seem but | 
ao breath of air; a single perfume of a rare | 
exotic, a fleeting fancy, co delwate are 
ther 

These painted beauties come in sete 
perhaps two tiny pansies for the ear, as 
arger one for the throat, and a tiny cluster 
eon a pin for the hair, of perbape two min 
fature tee rowetwids, we delioate, ee frail, with 
a larger bod surrounded by smaller, to be 
worn ee terqguet to catch the lace searf ot 
Ue together 

Others, to please more settled tastes, are 
in larger flowers, the head of a dog, or oat 
or bird, it seems no person's taste has been 
omitted in the getting ap of the French 
gone be of waar : 

SPOR EL teem 

are very popular as ornaments anda pretty 
shell opera charm that we parti 
mired wae formed of Persil 
links and a prett’ charm 
at the threat, and te 
were suspen led os charms at the 
ret of the haw, There are alew shell balls 
for the oars, thet are perfectiy traneparcnt 
and very light and suitable for sunimer 


LACE Smatis 


lariv ad 


at hong 
caught ut together 
hele pretty 


carved 


are now in fall vogue. We notice a favorite 
vivie for wearnng is, the beck belted in at 
the waikt and confined to @ach elouider & 
form a hood at the beck pretty am! grace 
ful for a tall person, with straight, narrow 
shoulders 
rigt ke sUrm, 
for the litthe lexties, are now offered in two 
colors, buff and brown: the brown put on 
in broad plaita, with a medallion stamped 
in each and the edges covered with a finx 
black braid: and a broad piece of the brown 
ettends the ehole length of the front, with 
a beavlifuliy lan pel vine ready for brant 
ng these stute are offered at the low 
proce of Bi om h 
OUR CORRE PONDENTS 
Mas The 
thoned ahowe seem to we the most etvlich of 
aprthing cheap You oan purchase fora 
little gurl of tower of tee beautiful Graber 
elles in white, braided and tammel! with 
needlework, from & ap) and come in brown 
braided, with a linen overskirt, with teu 
pockets, all braided, for M The brown oF 
grey would be splendid for traveling 
Mowry Beaxwa Nothing new since last 
jeswe for the hair, Fancy ornaments of 
blee or in steel are worn, and help to haid 
the coronet apd waves in place 
Tewrey © Get gray debege and put 
with your purple silk, scant ruffles of de- 
. with the heme turned om the right 
ide and piped with the purple Sleeves of 
the dik, and « sleeveless polomaise of the 


a 8 8 figured suile men 


Joms - A gray chip trimmed with 
gray ailk, pink daisies, a gray plume, 
about $10, would make s lovely | 


a hat with vour gray silk, and do 
fers hat all the season (ict o white | 
chip, rimmed with bive, for beet; the | 





| ping in the Snake river region 
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THE SILENT LOVER. 


ey 7 MOORE 
1 weeld tet! ber I hewe ber 
thd 1 bet beeow the wer 
OCxetd my pe bet Greer et 
Bet © bower chewid ony 
Theagth | eweer to eters ber 
Brery morning I rice 
Tet hee cece [me before ber, 
All wy etequeece Be 
ee 4 you ever 
Berh « chmpletes baoe! 
Il @ te bewe ond pet eerer 
Merve the beert te aay & 


Having plec bed ep 0 epirtt 
(ee tee ob wing wight, 
Thee, thought I 1 il defer 
Til) te morrow © daylight 
Bet alee’ the pele eee boom 
Cowld wet fighter me more 
Fue | teeed Ly the eon bene 
1 wae demb ae before 
Oh. pe gute! 4:4 pow over 
Berk oo mpletoen teow! 
Tim te bleve, ead pet werer 
Mave the heart te sey 


THE WISDOM OF A FOOL. 
Adapted from the French. 
PY ALBERT GPRVALEE 


Motley © the only wear '”~ AAabeepeere 
In a certain town, before the cook shop of 


a restaurant, a hungry porter wae cating | 


his black bread in the steam of the ronst 


meat, and found it, so seasoned, extremely | 


savory At last, when all the bread had 
been devoured, the cook seized him by the 
collar and wanted him to pay for the emell 
of the meat. The porter said that the cook 
had sustained no lowe whatever: that he had 
taken nothing of his, and therefore he owed 
him nothing, ae for the emell in question, 
it had heen steaming out into the street, a 
free to any one as the air he breathed, and 
euch « thing as selling or buying the emell of 
roast beef, had never been heard of The 
cook replied that the porter’s dry repast 
had been rendered more palatable by the 
emell of the meat, which was not meant to 
feed porters and ewore that if he did not 
pay he would take away hie barrow The 
sorter seired a cudgel and prepared to de 
nd himeelt and his pumewions, The al 

tereation became serious, the idlere gath 

ered around to witness the result of the dix 
pute, and with the crowd came Guignol, the 


evlebrated fool Seeing him, the cook 
said ty the porter, " Come, let us refer our 
diference to the noble Cingnol.’ 

” Agree |,” re plied the porter Then Cruig 


nol, the fool, having listened to the cause of 
ther quarrel the porter 
take @ piece of money from hin belt The 
porter did ae, and r= it in hie hand 
Cimigne!l took i ane placed it on hia left 
shoulder, as if to try ite weight 
it ring, a if to hear if it wae genl, then 
sanned it closely with his right eye, ax if 
to wee if it was properly stamped W hile 
thie was being done, the cook, the porter, 
and the crowd of idler, waited in profound 
silende. At last he again made it ring 
loudly several times, wo that all could hear, 
then, first coughing two or three times, and 
assuming An air of magisterial dignity, he 
said, in a low! voiwe “The court after 
proper bearing, and due deliberation, de 
cides that the porter, has eaten hie 
bread in the fumes of the roast meat, has 
paid the cook, according to law, with the 
mound of hie money, The case is disniimed, 
and each party pays a moiety of the conta” 
Then the crowd loudly applauded the fool's 
decision, which a ommnel wm equitable and 
just that all agreed, if the matter had been 
submitted toa full bench of the mort learned 
judges, it could pot have been more wisely 
determined 


commanded 


whe 


—_—_-  -— 


A WILD ADVENTURE. 


hy «. Db CLARK 
Ram Tully aod Caleb White were trap 
. They were 
men of desperate courege, who had taken 
their lives in their hands too often to care 
for the dangers of the life they led Caleb 

or Cale White was a man who stood six 
feet two in his moccasins, a man whom 
you or | would hardly care to meet in the 
cluse tug of a desperate battle Tlie hard 
brown face was seamed with scare from bul 
let, knife, and the claws of wild beasts, and 
hie muscular bety showed the marke of 
many a deeperate struggle 

Sam Tully was the beau ideal of a moun 
taineer Although not se powerful as Cale 
he wae a man of great pereonal strength 
and desperate courage 

Por many a vear these two had reamed 
the trapping grounds tagether, lighting lu 
dians, grisslies, and wolves chased by 
Hight over the Larning prairie, defendity 
their carmmp agaiaet the saddens attack of red 
hemi ot spending vecklewdy. at the sta 
frome. the momew which they had earned «= 
hardly on the trappang gre unila 

They had been oat all winter, and as 
spring: approached the last cache was coy 
ered trappers began to think of 
returning home. They were eager for the 
pleasares of Bb) Paso and Santa Fe; th 
tango, the dash over the 
and 


ard the 


moonlight 
pram pleasant flirtatione with the 
pretty Mexiean girls, who above all women 
dote upon the Amencans and Trene ; for 
they cannot vet be brought to believe in the 
fact that the Texans are members of the 
great Kepublic 

The camp was built op near the river, a 
tribeatary of the Mnake, which Mowe through 
in which the light of dav 
the shadow of giant 


tan 


duemal canons, 
never shone 
chifl, upon which human beings never vet 
eet fant and only spreading out at places 
the cunning had built his 
dam The nver was broken by great rapide 
and abounded in rare heh, upon which they 
had feasted rowally for many dave 

There was not a particle of ice an the 
channel now, for the rushing torrent had 
swept it down to the great river They had 
had the 


under 


where beaver 


a cane, and been discussing 


chanees of going down the «tream in that, 


in order to save me 

“Tm ready to take the chances, if vou 
are, Cale.” «aid Tully 

“1 don't like to give mveelf away,” said 
Caleb White “What do we know aboot 
the river, after we get down to the hig 
canon, and who ever passed threagh it? 

“That's the fem of the thing, Cale, we 
do what no one elee ever dared to do.” 

“1 don't like it.” replied White, who was 
by far the more prudent of the two. “1- 
ha! what is that?” 

They seized their weapons, and ran to the 
door of the hut, just in time to eve a dosen 
Indians running down through the gram, 
blocking up the only way of cacape 


momem the repeating rifice began to play | 


upom them they went out of among 
the a oe , Om gradual ap- 
. on in one way-- 

Srwthe be overwhelmed. 

“There ie only ome chance, Cale,” cried 
Bam Tully. 

“And 6a—— 

“The 3 

“I'm your man,” cried the Wrapper. 








An Indian had raised his tufted head, to |“ Yea” He that sys blently: “Will you | 


Et obese Bt 08 Ro oe, Se ee 
| he cou 


ld back the unfailing eyes of the 
trapper hed looked th h the double 
te and the rifle crack The Indian 


+ suddenly to his feet, m sharp 
sound wpoo his heel, and fell Tena in hiv 
tracks. 


The next moment the cance shot out from 
the bank, and headed down through the 
boiling flood, plunging into the canon be- 
| low so rapidly that the Indians hed acarcely 
time to recover from their amazement at 
| the sudden exodus before they were out of 
| sight. One of the Indians bounded to hi- 
| feet, and uttered « loud signal w , and 
| two large canors, containing in all abont 
| fifteen men, rounded « point in the river 
jabove and came flying down under the 
| strokes of the paddies 


' 
| 


marry me?" has no music in his soul, or is | 
a widower courting a house or a farm. 
“ Popping the question” in Peru, is very 
rementic. The suitor appears on the ap 
winted evening, with « gaily-dremed trow- 
Codeun, under the balcony of his beloved. | 
The singer « before the flower bedecked 
window, and » her beauties in the name 
of her lower. He compares her size to that 
of a palm tree, her lips to two blushing rose- 
huda, and her womanly form to that of the 
dove. With d harshnem, the lady 
aske her lover, “ Who are you, and what do 
vou went’ He anewers, with ardent con- 
fidence, “ The dove | do adore! The stars 
live in the harmony of love, and why shanld 
we noi, too, love each other 7’ the 
»roud beauty gives herself away; she takes 
flower-wreath from her hair, aod throws 





| The Indian on the shore simply pointed | it down to her lover, promising to be his 
dashed | er. 


| down the stream, and the two canoes 
| by at furious speed, the wild yelle of the 


| paddlers announcing to the white men that | phi 


they were pursued. 

he first rapid pamed, they entered « 

| long stretch of water, where the current was 
only four or five miles an hour; and here 

| the propelling force in the other canves be- 

gan to tell, and they gained rapidly. 

On each side of the canoes the canon rose 
like a wall, two hundred feet in — and 
they could only put all their arength in the 
— and dal, on as fast as they could 


| 


warcely a hundred yards behind, the In 
diane yelling like demons, as they saw the 
foe almost in their grasp 

Cale White shook hie head, as he looked 
over hie shoulder, when his cance was sud 
denly seized by a mighty force, and hurled 
dowaward, like a bullet from a rifle. They 
had struck another rapid, far more powerful 
than the first, and the rocks absolutely 
seemed to fly paat them 

“This is something like it,” ened daring 
Sam Tully. “Ilow we move!” 

“| should say that we did, old boy,” re 
plied Cale. “1 am only afraid that we are 
moving a trifle too fast " 

“Don't you believe it 
seem to be etanding «till.” 

“They will get i in a moment 
that.” 

The headmost cance appeared upon the 
crest of the rapid, and came flying down 
after them at furious speed. The Indians 
no longer used their paddles, with the ex 
ception of the man who eatin the stern, and 
by atowchon the water, now on this side, 


Those fellows 


then on the other, regulated the course of 
the cance 
The second canoe followed in a moment, 
a little farther in shore 
As they gazed, the bow of the last cance 
was suddenly lifted into the air, ae it etruck 
a brown rock in the channel, which the o« 
jeupants had tried in vain to avoid, The 
fierce current caught the stern, and in an 
instant there was nothing left of the light 
craft save broken fragments, while the o« 
cupants, with loud shrieks of terror, were 
borne on by the remistlows: tide 
“That ende them,” said 
* Be careful, Sam; for your life. 
On, on, borne by the power which they 
could not reeit, the two canoes were hurried 
There was a sense of wild exultation in the 
hearts of the white men, for they could see 
that their enemies would have gladly es- 
caped, if they could, from the perile which 
surrounded them, Their mad desire for 
walpe and plunder had led them into a trap, 
and they no longer thought of the canoe 
| before them, They knew, as the whites did 
| not, the terrible dangers before them ; for 
they had explored the banks of the stream 
on foot many times, The river suddenly 
| narrowed, and they rushed into a canon 
| barely twenty feet wide, nearly roofed over 


Cale White 


} 


] 
| 


| 


wo miles farther, and the canoes were | 


) my dear 


Look at | 


forev 

Home le consider these matters very 
ically. A love-emitien professor 
in ome of our colleges, after conversing 
awhile with his Dulcines on the interesti 

of matrimony, concluded at last wi 
. ration, and put the emphatic quer 
tion of “ Will you have me?’ —" I am sorry 
to disappoint you,” replied the lady, “and 
hope my pe mee ai ont give oun, tas 
must anewer ‘no.'” “ Well, well, that will 
do, madam,” said her philosophical lover, 
“and now suppose we change the subject.’ 

A gentleman known by the name ef Dodd, 
who wa matter-of-fact business man, who 
alwaye gets his goods at the lowest cash 
»rice, began to get rather advanced in years. 

le called on a lady friend, and inquired of 
her what she thought of the advisability of 
his getting married. “Ob, Mr. Dodd, that 
in an affair in which | am not greatly inter- 
exted, and I prefer to leave it tw yourself.’ 
“ But,” says Dodd, “ you are interested; aad, 
irl, will you marry me?" The 
young lady blushed, hesitated, and finally, 
as Dodd was very well to do in the world, 
she accepted him. Whereupon the matter- 
of-fact Dodd coolly responded, “ Well, well, 
I'll look about; and if 1 don't find anybody 
that suite me better than you, I'll come 
back.” 

But often conversations in reference to 
these matters partake more of acerbity. A 
very diminutive specimen of a man lately 
solicited the hand of a fine buxom girl. 
“Oh, no,” said the fair but insulting iady ; 
“TL can't think of it for amoment. The fact 
is, John, you are a little too big fora cradle, 





and a little too amall to go to church with.” 
Here ix another instance of “ unreq@ijed 
love,” and poetically related, too 
I preased my beating heart, 
| emoothed my ruled hair, 
I stepped into the room 
1 found Lorinde there 


1 @ised her lily hand, 
1 equeesed it o'er and o'er, 
I bent my well-turned lege, 
| keelt epon the fueor, 


1] told my tale of woe, 
1 shiepered all my fears ; 
Then, what d've think she did? 
Why, coolly boned my ears! 

The ladies are sometimes proficient in 
urging men to ask the —- which by 
etiquette they are not allowed to ask thein- 
selves, A lover, vainly trying to explain 
some scientific theory to his fair inamorata, 


| maid, “ The question is difficult, and I don't 


i= 


| you please.” 


see what I can do to make it clear.” “ Sup- 
pose you pop it,” whispered the blushing 
ameel. 


“Mins Brown,” said a young fellow toa 
briek brunette, “ I have been to learn to tell 
fortunes. Just let me have your hand, if 
“Lal Mr. White, how sud- 
den you are! Well, go and ask papa.” 
That reminds us of a story of Professor 
Wilson. A young man who had gained the 
affections of his daughter, waited upon 


by the cliflk upon each side. The current “papa” and stated his case, of which the 


| was not quite so rapid here, and they guided 
the canoe more rapidly 
| “This gets interesting, Cale,” said Sam 


Tully, a» they went on through’ the narrow her obedience was prompt. 


pam, “ We are going 

“ To our death !" replied Cale White, ina 

solemn voice, “Do you hear the falls?” 
Through the splash of water and the dip 








} 


Professor had a previous inkling. The 
young gentleman was directed to desire the 
lady to come to her father, and, doubtless, 
Professor Wil- 
eon had before him, in review, some work, 
on the fly-leaf of which was duly inscribed, 
“ With the author's compliments.” He tore 
this out, pinned it to hie daughter's drens, 


of the paddles they heard a low, deep, | solemnly led her to her young lover, and 
tremulous roar, which was the sound of | went back to his work. 


falling water. For a moment the bronzed 
face of Sam Tully blanched, and then he 
drew his figure up proudly 


“etter than the scalping knife or the | 
As the Frenchman aays, | 


| stake, old friend. 
Vine da mort” 
Long live death ! 
for, as they shot out of the narrow pass, they 
‘waw the fall before them, how high they 
could not tell; but the smoke whick arose 
showed that it(was not a amall one 
“Keep her head to it,” cried Cale. “Tf 
we don't get through it, good-bye forever.” 
The swift current caught them, and the 
can, 


went fying toward the verge. \ moment 


It was before them, | 





| 


hurled forwerd with terrible force, | 


more and it shot out into the mist, and went | 


down unto the unknown depths, hach man 
clung to his paddle, as he went down, held 
by an invisible power, whirled to and fro, 
as in a melstrom, and then shot up into the 
light, below the falls 


Par below them the canoe floated, and as | 


the rapid current swept them down, the two 
men looked back, in time to «ee the other 
eanve come over the fall, sidewise, without 
an oooupant. It was hurled far out, and 
fell lightly on the water, only to be ar 
by the strong hand of Cale White. 

The Indiana, appalled by their danger, 


had upset the canoe in their frantic efforts | 
| lonely bill, and look out over the clouds, we 


to ewwape, What became of them the trap- 
pers never knew, for when they reached the 
ioot of the rapid, far below the falls, and 
righted the canoe, they made no pause, bat 
hurned on down the «ream, and before 
night were safely floating in the waters of 
Snake river, a familiar spot to them, 

Two days later they reached a fort in 
safety, amd told the story of their strange 
escape 

— - 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 


RY MR GRACE 

The subject is too interesting to be intro- 
duced by any sage remarks = And yet it ie 
important, Sometimes many times @ 
man's happiness has depended oa hie man- 
ner of “ popping the question.” Many a 
time the girl has said “ No'’ because 


« 


with all their inward 


‘Another writer corroborates this state- 
ment 
‘no’ to an offer, when it ls as plain as 
nose on her face she means ‘yes.’ The best 
way to judge whether she is in earnest or 


f 
i 
y 
r 
i 
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MY MOTTOES. 


RY (LARA #TANLEY. 


I. 
“ Nature’ welle are below the frost.” 
There is a sad yet sweet earnestness in 
Winter's dave, All nature seta us the ex- 


| ample, and we live an inward life that fills 


ua with grace and courage for the rest of the 
year f 

grow, like cottages under drifts, and how we 
watch the flicker and flame of our plonsant 
fire, as we would watch the face of a friend 
Snow and ice are only vivid dreams that 
fade in Spring's sunshine; for below the 


tow warm and cheery our hearts | 
' | than after you were married, when it would have Leen 





a 


Oe lt te the tetentios we ember the Departmret 
en ettrective feature to all cur readers Ie additive 
to < eed perticeler tefermeticn for Sel- 
seribers, Contribetors, end others, it will neoresartly 













Cbece 
2 rR Ee et Be chat ese the cute af 
t fereet ki oe the It 
cub Gavan Gauaes of ome wales Gump bere 
te newer yer questiva im any detail, Asay medical 
work will give you the information sought fer. We 
may jast my, bowever, that there are four 
hinds of potens—misere!l, agiam! vegetable, and 
ewrtel. The mineral poisons corrode the Geoh, aad 
Tie bie ge lly ete. 
pefy, and leave no martes of inflammation. The ani 
geveraliy affect the whole body; aad the arial 
tbe respiratery orgame 
Gee D. In cur opinion, 4 woeld be « highly im- 
proudest thing for « boy of sintece and « girl of Of 
teen (for they are only boys and girls af that age) te 
think of entering into as engagement of marriage. 
+ = FL ty mo yee ae ag 
pels t ture oe ‘ » 
Siremeraieg to por ofe srensst Wi vaahd te 
mech better for te continues o@ « footing of 





the P.O by as. Rajected 
enless by special request, with eulbcice! stamps oo 
cheed to pre-pay postage. 





TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS 
Mei.t,(Germantows.) A emall piece of white wax 
pet tate the starch you ese will give the fronts of 
ohirte o ghoesy appearance. 
of fewer. the red camelia 
io . aed the white camelia 


Care Mat See-bething doce not agree with every 
one. If you have any doult in your own case, you 
had better consult sume medical mae Lefure you try 
it agaie 

A. B.C. Weare careful sot to introduce politics 
of any deecriptice inte our columus. Your ques 
tome should Le addressed to some ope of our pumer 
ows political papere--eot to @ perely literary paper 
like thie. 

Z.Y¥.% Gach « very complicated end important 
case as yours cannot and should pot be decided on an 
incomplete ez-per& statement. You should lay the 
Shole matter Leflore some competent lawyer, and let 
bim work it oat. 

J.3.P. We have waded through your long letter, 
but were auable to discers the point oo which you 
wanted infe tion 
we should anewer it, please pul the question con- 
cisely and without any circemlocution 

Kartr Quoves. If you 
are in the company of yo 
that you don't lice him, and the sooner you break off 
the @ ent the better, Me may love you, but it 
we quite clear to us that you do not love him 

Jas. Gaens, (Philadelphia) The only possible way 
jn which you can be made happy in becoming the 
possessor of o beard and whiskers ie by frequent 
shaving , end if, added to this, you bavea good stock 
— you may yet have your foud hopes real 
i] 







aye feel cross when you 
lover,” It @ @ eure ign 


J. AL. What is the ase of your asking ue “ what 
you should do,” whee the yous, lady hae herself 
suggested how you should ect, telling you that 
‘she le not bound to you, and chet do just as she 
likes?” What else can you do than consider the 
epgagement broken off, and act accordingly! 

Mas. B.C L., (Boudvin Contre, Meine.) We can 
supply you with the back pumbers ceoutaiping the 
Berial * Ked Kelly; or, The Free Riders of the Plain,” 
by Captate Carnes, ten sumbers in ail, apos your 
sending ue sixty five cents. This trciudes poelage. 
The other Berial, “ Wertzal, the Scout,” by the same 
author, we are sorry to say, ie oat of print 

A J.B, (Hoboken, NJ.) Depilatories should be 
used, if used at all, with the utmost care. Hair 
growing low ow the forehe a you complain 
of, may be removed by their om: ; but we really 
should mot advise you thus to mterfere with act of 
Nature. The heir would only grow again, aud that 
very soon, end, besides, there is always dauger of 








P « 

Benrperan, (Peoria, Mle.) Did you ever hear the 
Latin saying, [la nascitur, non Ai? That means, 
“The Poet ie born, not made.” If you have any 
poetical genius im you, it will develop iteelf of ite 
own accord; but if you have none, all the study in 
the world will not imbue you with it, In short, s 
map capovot make himeel! « poet when be ie not na 
turally one. 

A.R.F. We cannot possibly tell you whether any 

ular place in the weet would bee suitable 
= you to to, without knowing something abut 
you, but thie we can say, thet there ie no place in 
the weet that le pots good place for a young man 
whe te willing te werk. Bo if you are one of this sort, 
aed have fully made up your mini to 6°, you need 
have no fears on that point. 

C H. Bo far as we can judge from the portraiture 
you _— of yourself, we do not agree with you 
atall very depreciatory remarks you make, 
but think it te highly attractive and prepossessing 
The''turn up “which you rail agaimet so bit- 
terly, se, in our opinion, by po meane ugly; on the 
costrary agree with the French, who admire the 
“pen retrousse,” as adding « charm of piquancy w 
the female lace 

M.J.M. Your questions would puzzle a sorcerer 
to anewer, and being only what we are, and with no 
pretensions whatever, we assure pou, to any euper- 
natural knowledge, we eaudidly coufess eur inability 
to assist you. A little calm reflection om your part, 
that is, if ope in love, a¢ you say you are, can be 
calm, will, ee think, show you that it is atterly im- 
porsible for us to tell you “why the young man has 
bot proposed,” and “ if he ever will propose.” 

Croan 















If you are «till desirous that | 


} 








Smoking undoubtedly does harm to any- | 


body, no matter how vigorous his covstitution may | 


be, and even very moderate indulgence is the habit 
may prove pernicious to persone of a weak cunstite- 
tion, Une or two cigars aday may be very lujurious 


to one person, while another may be able to emoke | 
| a dusen a day with impunity 


Young lede ought on 


| Bo account to smoke, aud only persone of vigorous 


constitution, aud even by them in great moderation 
J R.8& If your intended is at all inclined to be 


| fickle, and can be “won away” from you by any 


other young ledy, we would advise you tu let him go 
by all means and te do nothing to prevent it. You 


| showk!, on the comtrary, be glad that you have been 


frowt are living waters where the trees are | 


nourished, and the tiniest seeds are fed. 
Il. 
The blae bird carries the shy op hue back 
Why cannot we do asthe binds do—carry 
our own litde patch of sky and our little lot 
of stare about with us’? = Ils it because we 


| never lift ourselves above the dust and sor- 


' stare are of gold 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
! 


didiness of the world, into the sweet, eternal 
light, where the distance looks blue anu the 
If we could only once in 
our lives, stand on the summit of some 
would fee! our souls grow purer. Lite does 
not crowd us there, but there is room for 
happy thought, “sexton to all the world,” 
limner of fairest faces; and we, too, might 
descend and bear about the «ky upon our 
backs and heaven's light in our foreheads. 
It. 
“ Sitting etl! at home ie the heavenly way 
The going out i the way of the worid” 

So Abu Musa teaches, and our heart are 
scholars. Out in the world, on ite dusty 
highway, in the midst of ite noise and jostle, 
is where we are assailed by manifold tempt- 
ations, which, disguised as they are by he 
mists of imagination, and the subtle fires of 
passion, trip us down at every step. We 


| gain experience, but how dear a teacher she 


the | heavenly way where the 
question was eo worded that the affirmative | Faith, hope and charity fold t 
hia not come from the mouth naturelly; | wings above us, and the agrees 
and two lives that gravitated to each other | radiant about our patha. 

have been | 
because the electric | duty ia, there is our home; and the “ sit- 





rves! Abu Musa is a better one. If we 
his friendly warning, we may learn the 


stand. 
ir bright 
warm and 
Not that I call a 
house, home ; no, wherever our work and 


ting still” means, in my thought, the be- 


| eoom be qualified to run it yourself 


abie to test the siucerity of hie profearions of love 
for you, aod it ie Letter you should Gad him out now 


too bate to remedy matters, 


| Ottoman Bultan, Selim I. who 


| posiuen 


merely for two or three years 
at the end of that time, if you still com 
the same regard for each other as at 
would then be time enough to take the 

engagemen( (Bly serous (omederation 

W.W.T. You could se more hope to be able te 
become versed im ali the varietion aad minutia of 
etiquette, aad to acquire an easy rly - ee 
wer, by the study of books on that . 
would expect to become an expert boreeman or « 
Gret-rete shot by reading Looks on borsemanchi, 
and rifle-practicen. In order to be eney and 
im society, it te peceseary to imte society, and 
learn from ertue!l oleervation and practice how to 
ect. You must sot mind if at fret you are « little 
beshte! and awkward; that will weer off; and if 
only keep your eyes and ears open, and take t 
leesons in mansers and etiquette, you will Bed that 
the study of buoks will be perfectiy necdiess. 

4. &. K (Bethlehem, Pa.) The period seually 
termed « “Congress,” in legivletive » can- 
tinues for two years, as, for example, from 4, 
1673, wetil March 4, 1875, ot which latter time the 
term of the representatives to the preeeut, vis., the 
Forty-third Congress, expires, and the term of the 
sew House of Rep cs € 
always commences and expires in years terminating 
with odd sumbers Fires Congress wee from 
1789 to 1991, two seasions of which were held in New 
York and the third in Philadelphia. The Becond, 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Congresses were held in 
Philadelphia. Of the Biath Congress, the fret session 
was at Philadelphia, the second at Washington. 

A® Asxiovs Mornen, With every desire on our 
pert to sid you, you have asked us one of the bardest 
questions possit.ie, when you wish us to advise you on 
the sulgect of what sould be the Lest trades or pro- 
fessions to which your boys should be pat. To an- 
ewer you so that our advice could be of any practical 
velue to you, we would have to be personelly and 
intimately acquainted with their several traite and 
capacitios The beet thing you can do is to give them 
ell a thorough education, and then put them severally 
to whatever trade they show the most aptitude for, 
and which they themselves have a desire te follow. 
We would not recommend your putting any one of 
them to a trade to which he may haves disi Ration, 
ait would be simply wasting bie time, tor be will 
be almost sure, ere very long, to give it up and take 
to some other, for which he bas a taste and a liking. 

ll. W. J (New Haven, Conn.) aske us whether we 
think “ prop te a lady by letter or by a personal 
interview ie the best plan” We say a personal in- 
ost canes, the best, fur the follow: 

geutieman i# enabled to say so muc 

more, and to adapt what he says far more effectually 
than by writing. He has also another advantage, 
which he loses if he makes the proposal by letter— 
he sees how it le received; whether the eipression, 
the geeture, the tone with which the anewer te con- 
veyed, intimate the desire or distaste for himeelf as 
en accepted lover, Words are not the only means 
by which we make know ur sentiments; and if 
one bas his eyes and ears about him, he will be able 
to detect much more from the manwer than the mat- 
ter of « reply. 

Beau “If a gentleman has « lady's ring, and she 
wante it back,” all she bas to do ie to ask fur it, and 
if he ts a gentleman he will doubtless return it. 2d 
If a gentioman has lost « ring that belongs to « lady, 
there would Le no impropriety whatever in hie offer- 
ing to replace it by a new ring. The lady must use 
her own discretion about accepting it, and if, as we 
infer from your letter, you are the young lady ia 
question, and the young geatieman the same as the 
one referred to in your last question, we should say 
that you had better decline the ring, as, under the 
circumstances, accepting any favor from him might 
be liable to misconstruction. You sey that at one 
time pod = hie addresses to you, but you refused 
him, he has since transferred his attentions to 
another young lady, You now Gnd out that you do 
like bim, aod wish to win him beck, if it is possible. 
We fear it ie too late, and are sorry we cannot give 
you any hope or assistance in the matter. 

Fanawar. Do not you think that you are imposing 
« little too much on our wil t anewer quee- 

any advice ip our power 
to our readers! You send us « sheet of foo! cou- 
taining po lees than thirty-one questions, wh you 
wish anewered, some of which would require, cach, 
all the space we could affurd te give to one corres 
poadent, to reply to fully and satisfactorily. If you 
will go over the list again, eed bring the number 
down to anything like @ reasonable figure, we will 
endeavor te enlighten you as far as we are able. 
But oy dy not ask us aay such parziing questions 
as“ Why does the moun look larger to ‘an old person 
than to « young one!” “Why should a stamp be 
put om the right-hand corner of an envelope!” 
“ What do you think of my composition!” and sach 
like. In this excessively hot season of the year, it is 
utterly out of the question for us to attempt to 
grapple with euch very complicated and deep quee- 
tloms. 
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Conaesrompert, (Oregon.) “Who were the Mame- 
lakes, and where did they live! Please tell me all 
about them.” The Mamelukes were « military body, 
composed of the d a of © ole 





ves, 
| who were the slaves of the Beys of pt. Ie 124 
they made one of their body Bultan ot havnt, which 


country they govermed fer two hundr 


and sixty 
years, The dynast 


was overthrown ie 1517 by the 
ppointed a Turkish 
Pasha over Egypt, though the Mamelakes still re- 
matecd Beye or guvernory of the provinces. Towards 
the muidie of the last century their power ipereased 
to such an extent that the Pasha appointed by the 
Porte was a mere toot in their hauds. The ambitious 
Pasha, Mehemet Ali, was not a man to endure such « 
After several military achievements, he 
forced the Beys to submit, but, having as- 
the Mamelakes in March, 1#11, treacher- 


not onl 
sembl 


| ously sianghtered them to the number of four hun- 


Maar KD. We really are at « loss what advice | 
we cen 









von a@ possible, from your mind 
man who hase hghbtly bro- 
ok OOgage ment, and treated you 
teasnees and insult. It i# an enigma 
y ou beve received 
nda, there cap be a spark of affection for bim 





Teevetsn Hovesareren, (Philadelphia) To take 
off out of @ carpet. you should, as evonm after it is 
spilled as*poesible, pat om plenty ef wheat flour or 
whiting, @o as to absorb the of and keep it from 
spreading. Next day evweep up ali the Sour with « 
eti@ brash, aed put on more fresh flour, Te take out 
grease spots froma carpet, rab them with a piece of 
pped in raw spirite of turpentine; 
show again, after a while, rub again 
as Leite, on both sides. 

A. KF. Yoware right in considering it an act of 
coragpoms folly for the young girl of whom yuu 






speak being stage-struck, and determined upon turn 
ing actress, tn the hope of “ wionin me and 
wealth ' Just ask her how many of all the girls who 


have ever gote wpon the stage have won “fame and 
weelth. or either of these much-desired oljects, or 
even a decent living Bhe would be wise if she would 
think well of thie matter Lefore she takes such a very 
moMenlous step 


U_ L @.,( Wilmington, Del.) The best way to leam | 


the principles and details of the duties of a locomo- 
tive engineer, is to work in « railroad machine shop, 


ive you, Unless it be that you sheald endes— 


dred and seventy; the rest, some thirty or forty, 
were Leheaded 

Canais, (Columbus, Ohio.) We would not advise 
you to use “water with engar of lead dissolved in 
it,” as « cooling wash for the head, as being likely to 


| be very injurious both im ite actien on the hair as 


| 


| eatarrh.” 


also op the general bodily health. A much more 
referable hair wash ie made by taking one ounce of 
orax and half am ounce of camphor, and after pow 
dering them fine, dsolving them in one quart of 
boiling water, When cool, it is ready for use, and 
the bair should be dampened frequently with it. 2d 
This question we cannot answer, as it ie of too per 
sonal a nature. There are several ladies ip that pro- 
feasion, but of course we will not mention them by 
name. 3d. We know nothing about the inetitution 
you mention. #h. Tou must abide by the rules anid 
regulations of the Railruad lines om which you 
travel. Sth. No; we knew of po“sure cure for 
We wish we did th. If a eutecriber 
desires to change bis address, he must notify us, 
either direct or through the club agent. Tth One 
of the stories will run ou; very soon, as you will 
see, if you will have a little patience 

F_R.8 (Merchantville, NJ) S&S you want us to 
give you our opinion about fret love, and to say 
whether we think it ie as lasting and as ~ 
“secoud or even third love,” as you express it ° 


| know that you aad perhaps some others, young ladies 


and there carefully study all the various perts of the | 


engine When you are thoroughly acquainted with 
theses, you might make trips on the locomotive with 
some guod engineer, and in this way you would vory 
It @ Bot at al! 
tadiepensable that you should first act as Greman 
before you get the position of engineer 

G. KW If your canary ie troubled with asthma, 


which we gather from your letter is what ie the mat. 


ter with it, treat it as follows: give bim « emai! 
go of mutton tallow and let him peck at it but « 
ittle at ome time. Another remedy ie « drop of 


| eweet off on a tump of suger. Still amother wo 


of stale dipped im diluted sherry wine, 

tar water, with some sugar edded = You should not 

give it perfectiy cold water for ite bath, bet slighty 

tepid por should the cage be exposed to « dreaght 
8.3.8. If you have sever had an introds 


ae wel! as young gentiemen, will pot agree with us, 
but time will ~ you sll that we are right. A 
young lady's opinion of Great love ie that it is the 
very quintessence of al! that ts ecstatic, and that it is, 
as compared with any other love that may come after 
it, as ehimmed milk te to the richest cream. Ask 
come enanwred gouas gentieman, and be will vow 
that it is the very Cliquot champagne of human ex- 
istence, to which all subsequent emotione, dignified 
with the same of love, are mere cider. But the 
more advanced in years of both sexes, pine cares out 
of ten, will, if you ask them, tell you a very different 
story. Boy and-girl-love is bot a taint shadow of thet 
intense which often enthralle the middie 
aged. capacity for loving is not fully —- 
ateo carly an age, and, as a general rule, love does 
not take firm roet in the beart before the of 


| twenty-@ve or so. Of course there are ex 


cases, and of there are any who differ from us im our 


| views of fret love, as we have given them, may, if 


they please, cometder themecives as furming these «1 
coptiopal cases 





to the young 
in your father’s store, 


’ first 
ing folded safely away in the holy keeping | vo d:ficetty, we , 
y etd Presume, and afer having meade her 


“ Oftentimes,” says he, “a girl eaye | of Providence. 





HM. G. (Marietta) You mest not depair. If 
errr Cann, srolred te leave off the evil and 
drink to and have 
always broken thal resolve you mest 
Temember that “it is mever tos late to end try 
egein and again, with « firm determination te suc- 
ved, and not to be led into ece wer ine 
[pete of ea nnen tee vou thet mee are 
of sack self-control as to break of this 
teat Pon, Bor eae eeernget: bet prove tor pourssif 
Sen Se power to resist evi) and 
RW. You should mot be so severe against the 
young for sonel tire ie regard 
we — _ eae 
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MISCBLLAN BOUS.—lewonamvs, (Shiloh, Teas) 
No. We Son think that the movement you ailade 
to will result in much, ff any, permanent —A 
M. We do not undertake te recommend 7 —-s 
Cee Cutee Semmes 4.D. We mete neo 





A.& At the age of seventece me 

~ AT ug - Kew 

ees eee on caer 

boo vee you entertain ope etn 

your accepted for any paper. 

elt 4 rate femmenhectinns tase tam cone, 
velo emaewmor ed meet eee 
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